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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Special Issue: DISTRIBUTION 

AND WORLD TRADE 

(pp. 12-33) 

Classes in Civics, Economic Geog- 
raphy, Economics, and Problems of 
American Democracy can readily inte 
grate this week’s special issue on dis 
tribution with their regular units of 
study on world trade and marketing 
and distribution. World History and 
World Geography classes may find the 
World Trade unit of chief interést. 

Pages 12-15 (“Trading at the “World 
Store’”) deal with the problems of 
world trade. Pages 16-33 are concerned 
with various phases of the methods of 
marketing and distribution brought 
down to the level of the student. The 
“Good Citizens” article on the Junior 
Achievement program shows how teen- 
agers can gain practical experience in 
the U. S. production and marketing 
system (p. 33). 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) Give three rea- 
sons why countries engage in foreign 
trade. (2) How did World War II help 
make the U. S. a leader in world trade? 
(3) Make a list of four of our major 
exports and four imports. (4) Is foreign 
trade conducted by the U. S. govern- 
ment or by private businesses or both? 
Explain. 

2. Pages 14-15: (1) Why do nations 
have to buy from one another if they 
expect to sell to each other? (2) What 
problems result if a nation buys more 
from abroad than it sells? (3) How 
have the U. S. and world organizations 
tried to improve world-trading condi- 
tions? 

8. Pages 16-17: (1) In a sentence 
for each, tell the part of each of the fol- 
lowing in getting goods from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer: (a) storage of 
goods; (b) transportation; (c) grad- 
ing; (d) advertising and selling; (e) 
bank loans; (f) risk-taking by the pro- 
ducer or seller. 








WHAT’S AHEAD 
March 26, 1952 
Special Unit: The Communist World. 
Vocational; Tree surgeon. 
Good Citizens: Youth Councils. 
oe co co oO 
Coming Special Units 
(Watch this weekly list for revisions 
caused by changing world detelop- 
ments.) 


Apr. 2, Cuba 

Apr. 9 (no issue, mid-term recess) 
Apr. 16, Britain in Middle East 
Apr. 23, Canada and the Seaway 
Apr. 30, Television 

May 5, World food problem 

May 14, Finland and the Olympics 
May 21, Mexico 





4. Pages 18-19, 24, 28, 29, 33: As- 
sign the reading of the individual arti- 
cles to various students for class reports. 


TRADING AT THE “WORLD STORE” 
(pp. 12-15) 
Aim 
To understand how and why nations 
trade with one another. 


Motivation 

What articles in this room came from 
other lands or were made with materials 
from abroad? 


Procedure 

Have the class turn to the cartoon- 
strips on pages 14-15 for study and in- 
terpretation. It is especially useful for 
classes of slow legrners. 
Discussion Questions 

1. What has made the U. S. a leader 
in world trade? Why are a country’s re- 
sources, rather than its gold, its real 
wealth? 

2. Why is the export trade more im- 
portant to Britain than to the U. S.? 


3. How does encouraging tourists to 
visit a foreign country help that country 
in its foreign exchange difficulties? 

4. Freight ships of foreign nations 
carry more of our goods abroad than do 
U. S. ships. How do you explain it? 
What advantages do these countries 
who own the ships gain from this situ- 
ation? 

Activities 

1. Assign a committee to refer to the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
for articles on Britain’s “austerity pro- 
gram.” How is it related to problems of 
world trade? 

2. A committee can be assigned to 
work with the World Almanac to make 
a chart giving the latest figures and 
products on U. S. exports and imports. 

3. Another approach would be to 
have several students act out the “two- 
way street” concept of world trade. Let 
two students be businessrren and hold 
colored paper to represent ‘different na- 
tional currencies. Two other students 
act as the “banks.” Have the students 
work out the idea of trading between 
foreign countries. 

4. Assign students to bring in reports 
on the Marshall Plan and the Recipro- 
cal Trade program. 

5. Distribute outline maps of the 
U. S. to the class. Have students mark 
the leading U. S. ports. 


Summary 
How has world trade brought the na- 
tions of the world closer together? 


¢ 

THE MIRACLE OF DISTRIBUTION 

(pp. 16-33) 
Aim 

To understand the various functions 
and services required in the process of 
distributing goods from producer to 
consumer. 


Procedure 
1. Assign the reading of pages 16-17 
to the entire class. In order to include 
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the articles in pages 18-33 to enrich 
this lesson, the class can be divided 
into groups, with each group being as- 
signed the reading of a different article. 

2. Draw on the blackboard a heavy 
vertical line. Label the top, producer; 
label the bottom, consumer. Draw sev- 
eral lines branching out from the center 
line to resemble a tree. Label each 
branch, storage, advertising, etc. This 
diagram will make clearer during the 
lesson the many functions in bringing 
the goods from the “producer to the 
consumer 


Motivation 


likely, has com- 
plained recently about the high cost of 
meat, milk, and other products. Who’s 
getting the money you pay for food? 


Your mother, most 


_ Discussion Questions 


1. What part do salesmen, newspa- 
pers, banks, and transportation agen- 
cies play in distribution? 

2. Distribution Why 
don’t we get rid of it and have pro- 
ducers sell directly to consumers? (Have 
students at the blackboard use the dia- 
gram (see Procedure 2) to explain the 
various from 


distribution 
the producer to the consumer. ) 


costs money. 


functions of 


Activities 
1. Assign five students with a flair 


for dramatics to read the articles on 
| pages 18-19, 24, 28, and 29. Each will 


TOOLS for 


then assume the role of a salesman, a 
newspaper advertising manager, a 
banker, a stenographer, truck driver, 
the owner of a storage plant, etc. The 
teacher can point an accusing finger at 
them and say, “Are you getting an un- 
fair share of the consumer's dollar? 
Who good do you do for the consumer?” 
The actor-students defend their useful- 
ness. The board diagram (Procedure 2) 
can be used as they argue with their 
“accuser.” The class summarizes obser- 
vations in their notebooks 

2. Committees of students can be as- 
signed to visit local storage plants, 
wholesale-distribution houses, pasteuri- 
zation plants, trucking agencies, and 
other community distribution agencies 
for class visits and reports. 


“Ad Wise” 


(Advertisem 


Most of the advertisements in this 
issue of World Week are especially pre- 
pared to supplement the material on 
distribution, the theme of the issue. The 
following discussion and fact questions 
may be used to integrate the advertising 
with the editorial content, for class work 
on this unit: 

American Trucking Associations (pp. 
2, 3): How do trucks help to make pos- 
sible the shift of families from over- 
crowded sections of the cities to suburbs 
and country areas? Develop the full 
meaning of the phrase “trucks travel 
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"HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Mexico 


May 21 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Mexico, by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
1944, 10¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. W ishinat m 25. D. € Next-Door 
Neighbor, Mexico, by Sidney Greenbie, 
1962, 56¢, Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 131. East 23 Street, New York 
10; N [he following pamphlets are 
available from the Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. ¢ Mexico, 1945, 
10¢. Teaching Aids, 1951. 10¢ 
ARTICLES: “Mexico.” by E. Tom- 
linson, Rotarian, Dec. 1951 “Mexico's 
Booming Capital,” by M. Sutherland, 
National Geographic Magazine, Dec 
1951. “Next President,” Time, Oct. 22, 
1951. “Mexico” (special issue), U. N 
World. June. 1950. “Man Versus the 
Land,” by E. Beltran, Americas, Apr. 
1950. 


FILMS: Adobe Village (Valley of 
Mexico) (Earth and Its Peoples series), 
20 minutes, sale or rent, Educational 
Film Dept., United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Devel- 
opment of maize culture, with life cen- 
tered in the church of the village. 
Tomorrow's Mexico, 17 minutes, sale, 
March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave... New York 17, N. Y. Mex- 
ico’s long-range plans for eliminating 
illiteracy and the standard of 
living 

FILMSTRIPS: 
Informative Classroom Pictures Pub- 
lishers, 40 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. Customs, culture, cloth- 
ing, food, occupations, rfatural resources, 
and climate. Land of Mexico, 70 frames, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave.,° Wilmette, Ill. Geo- 
graphic and economic aspects; natural 
resources and industries. 


raising 


Mexico, 43 frames, 


direct.” Explain why trucks are a major 
means of transportation today. 

Chrysler Corporation (pp. 22, 28): 
Explain how transportation “is part of 
every other job”—to quote the headline 
of this advertisement. Give figures to 
show the vastness of the U. S. highway 
and motor vehicle development. (52 
million motor vehicles, 3% million miles 
of roads, three out of every four tons of 
freight go- by truck, etc.) Do we have 
all the transportation we need? Explain 
your “yes” or “no” answer. 

United Fruit Company (pp. 26, 27): 
A writer on nutrition used the phrase 
“You are what you eat.” Explain the 
meaning of this. What did he mean? 
Why are bananas called a “protective 
food”? What is the meaning of the term 
“dietary deficiency”? What are some of 
the harmful effects in adult life of “die- 
tary deficiency” in babyhood and child- 
hood? What relationship do you see 
between this phrase and the headline, 
“Doctor . . . what is a nutritional time 
bomb?” (Teachers: You may obtain a 
free folder, “The Banana Story,” by 
sending a postcard to Teachers’ Serv- 
ice Bureau, Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The 
folder lists some of the teaching ma- 
terials that may be obtained from 
United Fruit Company. 

Sinclair Oil Corporation (pp. 30, 31): 
For what purpose is the seismograph 
used in the oil industry? What is the 
meaning of the word “crude” as used 
by oil men? What are four major means 
of transporting oil and other petroleum 
products? On a map of the United 
States, identify the states through which 
the Sinclair Pipe Line would run on a 
direct bee line from points in Texas 
along the Gulf of Mexico to East Chi- 
cago on Lake Michigan. 

General Electric (p. 5): What new 
use for FM radio has been found for 
Wayne County, N. Y.? Why do GE 
scientists raise sheep at the atomic en- 
ergy plant in Hanford, Washington? 

Greyhound Bus Lines (p. 6): What 
U. S. National Parks can you name? Lo- 
cate them on a map of the U. S. Which 
ones would you visit if you had one 
month for the trip? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 32 


I. Read the Graph: 1-tiay natural rubber; 
2-copper, lead, cobalt, nickel, bauxite, 
molybdenum, sulfur; 3-manganese, cobalt, 
nickel, tin, natural rubber; 4-cotton, sulfur; 
5-molybdenum, sulfur 

Il. A Laok at World Trade: 1-T, 2-F, 
3-O, 4-T, 5-O. 

Ill. Miracle of Distribution: 1-distribu- 
tion; 2- 2-handling, warehousing, profit, trans- 
portation, etc.; 3-tariff; 4-port; 5-Tariffs and 
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. And Thousands of Jobs and Businesses in 

Almost Every Field . . . Thousands of Cities (Maybe 
Yours, Among Them) Exist and Thrive Today Thanks 
to America’s Swift, Efficient Trucks. 


This message may be reprinted in whole or in 
part without permission, upon notifying Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Washington, D. C. 





HOW TRUCKS SERVE YOU, YOUR FAMILY AND THE 

NATION . .. It’s amazing, when you stop to think of it, 

how much we depend on trucks in our daily lives. Without 

~~ _ trucks, most of the things we take so 

= much for granted simply wouldn't 

’ be available to us: Fresh foods on 

store shelves. Fashionable clothes 

available no matter where we live. 

Ice cream. Movies. Soft drinks. And 

literally hundreds of thousands of jobs 

in almost every field . . . What is it that makes trucks so 

important? These amazing carriers are, in effect, a vast, 

flexible series of connecting links that tie together our 

farms, mills, factories, warehouses, stores and homes. Trucks 

are able to feed raw materials directly to factories — making 

possible jobs in hundreds of industries which could not 

operate without this swift, unfailing feeder service. The 

truth is, wherever we live or work—whatever we buy or 
own— if we've go? it, chances are a truck brought it. 


ee 


WHAT THEY CARRY... If trucks were transparent, you'd 
see a fabulous world rolling over the roads. A world of 
luxury, blended with everyday necessities ...a world of raw 
materials, and gleaming, finished products. Safely stowed 
within America’s trucks, you'd see everything you eat, 
wear and use— moving to where you and your family can 
see it, compare it, choose it and buy it. In peace or in a 
national emergency, trucks keep America moving forward 
—carrying and delivering whatever is needed, to wherever 
it's going—and doing it faster, better, at lower cost. 


EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY —DELIVERIES DOOR TO 
DOOR... Of all major forms of transport, only trucks 
travel direct — door-to-door— 

delivering from farm to market [= =a 

— from factory to store— from OS: = 
store to your door. Because 

trucks are never sidetracked. 

.They go from source to 
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American Model 


destination, in the least possible time, for the least amount of 
money ... and all of us live better and cheaper because of it. 


NEW LIVING AREAS—BETTER LIVING—THANKS TO 
TRUCKS . . . Today, millions of families live in their own 
houses, on their own plots of land—away from the city’s 
noise, heat, dirt and discomfort. And every day, more and 
more families are shifting away from crowded city living 
to clean, roomy suburbs and surrounding country. Trucks 
help to make this possible. 

Specialized trucks not 

» only help to build the 

roads and streets that 

open up new living areas, 


—that goes into the homes, stores and other.structures in 
these new living centers. What's more, after the community 
is established, it takes trucks to keep it supplied, with food, 
clothing, newspapers— everything needed to keep a town, 
city or village flourishing and in comfort. 


YESTERDAY ... TODAY... In 1918, right after the 
First World War, there were only about 215,000 trucks in 
the United States. By 1940, just before the start of World 
War II, over four million trucks were serving America’s 
farms, factories, stores and homes. Today, about nine mil- 
lion local and long distance trucks do a stupendous job 
of moving, hauling, delivering . . . day in, day out—in 
every kind of weather, over every kind of road. Today, 
this giant industry is the second largest in America. . . 
employing more than four times as many people as the 
railroads... issuing every eleventh 
paycheck in the United States 
.. serving more people, more ®@ 

often than any other major wy 





form of transport in the 





world. No wonder it is so 











often said — America Moves 
on the Wheels of Trucks!” 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING woustev 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Aaa Torry 
Some time during the next few years, 
you'll probably be called upon for mili-/! 
tary service. Let's see how it will 
affect your life insurance planning. 


You already have.some life insurance, 
and going into the service won't affect 
it at all. What's more, at this time, 
any insurance you secure from Mutual 
Benefit Life before you are actually 
called, will have no restrictions. 

But — and this is important — any 
insurance you take out after you've been 
called will have a military clause, and 
you won't be protected during military 
activities. So, Jerry, it's just good 
business to take out all the insurance 
you can before you're called! 


insurance the Government will givé you 
when you go in service. While it's 
merely temporary, or term insurance, and 
doesn't pay dividends or have cash 
value, it's good insurance. You can 
renew it over and over again after 
you're back in civilian life, and it 
will give you protection at extremely 
low cost, while you're building up your 
regular insurance program! 


And now a word about the free life ee 
f 
' 


Affectionately, 


Did 


THE 


\MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


=e INSURANCE COMPANY = ORGANIZED IN 1845 


300 BROADWAY, MEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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| fire fighting, speed is all important. That’s why 
the volunteer fire departments of Wayne County, 
N. Y., have installed two-way radio in their vehicles 
and formed a county-wide network to co-ordinate 
their activities. Realizing that the first few minutes 
of a fire are the crucial ones, county fire chiefs de- 
cided radio could help rush equipment to the scene. 
Together with General Electric engineers in nearby 
Syracuse, they worked out details of the radio net- 
work. A complete headquarters FM radio com- 
munications station was installed at Lyons, the 
county seat, from which contact can be made with 
any of the county’s 27 departments. 

Walkie-talkie radios keep firemen on water 
pumpers in constant touch with the men close to 
the fire. Pumpers are sometimes as much as a mile 
from the fire, and calls for more or less water 
pressure are speeded by radio. 


AISING sheep seems like a far cry from study- 

ing radioactivity. But at the atomic energy 
plant in Hanford, Washington, General Electric 
scientists are doing some sheep farming to learn 
more about the effects of radiation and radioactive 
wastes. 

The 200 sheep that are assisting the scientists in 
their experiments are a pampered lot, thriving on 
their balanced diet of alfalfa, grain, and food pellets 
containing radioactive iodine. Even the maximum 
dose of radioactive material, it has been found, has 
very little effect on the sheep. 

Similar experiments are being carried out on 
salmon. Although we doubt that anyone could sit 
still that long, we’re told that one person would 
have to eat, at a single sitting, 100 pounds of these 
specially treated salmon to absorb a noticeable 
amount of radioactive material. 
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| hy looks like a yawning hippopotamus, it operates 
like an army tank, and it’s used to shuttle coal 
around way down under the earth. General Electric 
developed this strange vehicle to haul coal from the 
veins to cars which then carry it up to the surface. 
The shuttle car runs by electricity—its 600 feet of 
extension cable plugged into an outlet in much the 
same way as a Ame w+ appliance. 
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‘Tn nota math Teachey. but I know my travel arithmetic! 


Greyhound 
offers today’s 


Best Buy 


in Travel 


Travel-wise teachers — and students, too — 
have compared Greyhound with all other 
transportation and have found: a lot more 
miles for travel dollars . . . more schedules 
to more places ~ . . more comfort in deep- 
cushioned, reclining seats . . . more friend- 
liness among fellow passengers ... a Lot 
More Travel for a Lot Less Money! 











Best Buys in Spring trips Best Buys in Su v Best Buys in class excursions 


A visit with the folks, a week-end Whether you're headed for the Na- Field trips to historical cities, sports 
in the city, a pleasant “get-away” at tion’s popular resorts, cities, National events, band or choir trips... all are 
Eastertime . .. they're Spring Tonics, Parks—you'll save more getting more economical and a lot more fun 
when you go Greyhound! there by Greyhound SuperCoach! by Chartered Greyhound! 

















There's something about 
a GREYHOUND that makes it 
the FRIENDLY way to travel ! 


Mail coupon te Greyhound Information Center, 105 V 
son, Chicege 2, Il. for booklet wih 40 preplanned ‘ 








GREYHOUND 
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Newsmakers # 


They Won the Hearts of India’s People 


FIRST LADY OF THE WORLD 


“ELEANOR ROOSEVELT Zinda- 
bad!” One day early this month, 
these words roared again and again 
from the throats of a thousand cheer- 
ing people in Bombay, India. Their 
cry was a greeting to a tall, gray- 
haired American, who stood with 
her head bowed, hands pressed to- 
gether, in Hindu-style greeting. In 
the Hindustani language, the words 
meant—“Long live Eleanor Roose- 
velt!” 

Mrs. Roosevelt is on a tour of the 
Middle East and Asia. She lunched 
with the president and prime min- 
ister of Israel. She talked with women 
leaders in Pakistan. She spoke before 
India’s parliament. This week she 
expects to fly on a one-day visit to 
the little-known eountry of Nepal, 
north of India. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has been called 
“the most admired woman living to- 
day in any part of the world.” 

She has served as a U. S. delegate 
to every one of the U. N. General 
Assembly’s sessions—the only Ameri- 
can so honored. 


From 1946 to 1951 she was chair- 
man of the U. N. Commission on Hu- 
man Rights—the highest U. N. post 
ever held by a woman. The Com- 
mission wrote a “Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights” for all people. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was born Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt in New York City 
67 years ago. Her uncle was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 25th U. S. President. 
In 1905, she married her fifth cousin, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who became 
the 3lst President in 1933. 

Until her husband’s death in 1945, 
Mrs. Roosevelt was “first lady of the 
land.” The President's wife traveled 
far and wide, lecturing; inspecting 
hospitals, factories, social agencies, 
and colleges; going down into coal 
mines; visiting military camps in Eu- 
rope and the Pacific. 


AMBASSADOR OF GOOD WILL 


INDIA and the U. S. are the larg- 
est nations in population in the free 
world. India won't join in the U. S. 
campaign to halt world communism. 
Because of this disagreement the job 
of U. S. ambassador to India is one 


Wide World photo 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt tries out an Indian spinning wheel. 


> 
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of the toughest and most important 
of all our diplomatic posts. 

Some officials were jittery when 
Chester Bowles, 30 — Connecticut 
businessman with no experience in 
diplomacy—went to India last fall as 
our ambassador. But in his cheery, 
informal way he has done a lot to 
“melt the ice” of misunderstanding 
between India and the U. S. 

He forgot to bring his formal 
striped pants and had to borrow an 
oversize pair from the Italian ambas- 
sador for his first government recep- 
tion. Sometimes Mr. and Mrs. Bowles 
ride on bicycles to official parties. 
The Bowles’ three children study 
alongside Indian children in a pub- 
lic school in New Delhi, India’s capi- 
tal. Ambassador Bowles travels 
around the country, chatting with 
farmers and villagers as well as with 
officials. All this delights Indians. 

In January Bowles arranged an 
agreement ‘under which the U. S. 
will give India $50,000,000 to in- 
crease food output. He urges still 
more aid to India. “If democracy fails 
in India,” he warns, “it fails in Asia.” 

Bowles, born in Springfield, Mass., 
founded a highly successful advertis- 
ing firm (Benton & Bowles) in 1929. 
His former partner, William Benton, 
is now U. S. Senator from Connecti- 
cut. Bowles ran the U. S. price con- 
trol program during World War II 
and was governor of Connecticut in 
1949-50. 
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Chester Bowles on trip to Nepal. 








Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 9-11)—Batista seizes power in Cuba; Tru- 
man pleads for passage of his foreign-aid program; 
New York is 41st state to permit sale of colored mar- 
garine; Australia begins “import austerity”; man who 
helped police find No. 1 bank robber is murdered. 


N.H. LIKESIKE ( AND ESTES) : Republicans in New 
Hampshire gave the Eisenhower-for-President drive a 
good send-off last week. In the nation’s first Presidential 
primary, “Granite State” voters gave about 46,000 votes 
to General Dwight Eisenhower, about 35,000 to Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, about 5,000 to Harold Stassen, 
» and over 2,000 write-in votes to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. On the Democratic side, Senator Estes Kefauver 
won by about 20,000 votes to 16,000 over President Tru- 
+ man. Neither “preference” ballot is binding on the 

state’s delegates to the party national conventions, 

which will nominate candidates for President and Vice- 

President (see last week's issue). In separate balloting, 

Republicans chose a full slate of national convention 
| delegates pledged to support Eisenhower’s nomination 
’ for President. Democrats elected all Kefauver delegates. 


LET’S GO TO CHURCH: U. S. churches are growing 
twice as fast as the nation’s population. So says a re- 
search group of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. From 1926 to 1950 membership in 
the 67 larger religious bodies rose from 53 million to 85 
' million. Protestant churches gained 63.7 per cent, Rom- 
an Catholics 53.9 per cent, Judaism 22.5 per cent, the 
* report said. The largest individual groups listed are: 
’ Roman Catholics, over 28 million people; Baptists, over 
' 15 million; Methodists, about nine million; Jews, about 
+ five million. 


’ “BANANA BATTLE” SETTLED: The United Fruit 
Company grows 95 per cent of Guatemala’s banana ex- 
ports. Its $10,000,000 payroll is a quarter of the nation’s 
total payroll. Last fall a hurricane damaged many Unit- 
ed Fruit plantations in Guatemala. The company laid 
off 3,700 men. The result was a bitter dispute between 
United Fruit and the country’s labor unions, backed by 
Guatemala’s Red-tinged government. A court ordered 
the company’s Pacific coast properties sold at auction. 
Last week the sale was called off and the dispute set- 
tled. The men will be rehired and will get some back 
pay. The company will replant the damaged planta- 
tions (WW. Feb. 27, p. 5). 





OUR FRONT COVER: The only “highways” 
this truck travels on are the aisles of an auto plant 
warehouse! Here 10 rear tires and rim assemblies 
move to storage. This is one of many efficient and 
speedy new handling methods devised by modern 
industry to cut distribution costs (see page 17). Ar- 
ticles on distribution—world-wide and in the United 
States—appear on pages 12 through 33. 











Science Talent Institute photo 


TOP YOUNG SCIENTISTS: Karl Hugo Muench 
(left), 17, of Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Ill., wondered whether there’s any harm in eating 
meat from roosters treated with certain chemicals to 
make their meat more tender. His experiments didn’t 
solve the problem—but they won him first award and a 
$2,800 Westinghouse Science scholarship in the annual 
Science Talent Search. Robert T. Braden (next to 
Muench), 18, of Princeton, N. J., ranked second for 
work with computing machines. He received a $2,000 
scholarship. Third ranking is Louise Schmir, 16, New 
York City. She is next to Dr. Harlow Shapley (right), 
chairman of the board of judges. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 4 

THE CALENDAR! Yes, here it comes at last—the first 
day of spring! At 11:14 a. m. March 20 the sun “crosses” 
the Equator, and spring is here. 


ENDQUOTES: We all want to keep communism out 
of the schools. But it’s a question just how to do it with- 
out taking away cherished American rights and liber- 
ties. New York State’s Feinberg Law bars from school 
teaching anybody who advocates (or belongs to an or- 
ganization that advocates) overthrowing the Govern- 
ment by force. In a split vote, 6-3, the U. S. Supreme 
Court this month held that the law is constitutional. 
Justice Sherman Minton said in the majority opinion: 
“A teacher works in a sensitive area in a schoolroom. 
There he shapes the attitude of young minds toward 
the society in which they live. . . . School authorities 
have the right and duty to screen the officials, teachers, 
and employees as to their fitness to maintain the integ- 
rity of the schools as a part of ordered society.” In dis- 
senting, Justice William O. Douglas said: “What hap- 
pens under this law is typical of what happens in a 
police state. Teachers’ . . . utterances are watched for 
clues to dangerous thoughts. . . . Where suspicion fills 
the air and holds scholars in line for fear of their jobs, 
there can be no exercise of the free intellect.” (What do 
YOU think?) 





Ww 
Batista Rules Cuba 


The government of Cuba was 
overthrown on March 10 in an ef 
most bloodless revolution which 
lasted exactly 77 minutes. 

The revolt was led by General 
Fulgencio Batista, 51, a former pres- 
ident. Backed by the Army, he 
seized control of the Presidential 
Palace and all the fortresses and po- 
lice stations in Havana, the nation’s 
capital. 

President Carlos Prio Socarras and 
other officials fled to the Mexican 
Embassy. 

The revolution was staged three 
months ahead of scheduled presiden- 
tial elections. In this election General 
Batista was running for president. 
The other presidential nominees 
were: former president Carlos He- 
via, who was backed by the Prio 
government and was favored to win; 
and Roberto Agramonte, a univer- 
sity professor, who was the nominee 
of the people’s party. 

After seizing power, Batista called 
off the election. 

In a broadcast after the revolt, 
General Batista accused President 
Prio Socarras of planning to suspend 
the presidential. elections and to es- 
tablish a dictatorship on April 15. 

Proclaiming himself “chief of the 
revolution,” General Batista an- 
nounced that civil rights and liber- 
ties guaranteed by Cuba’s constitu- 
tion would not be observed for 45 
days. He declared that all Cuba's 
international agreements will “be 
kept. 
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What's Behind It: Cuba, largest of 
the Caribbean islands, is about the 
size of Pennsylvania and has a popu- 
lation of five million. Its chief source 
of income is the export of sugar. It 
was a Spanish colony until the Span- 
ish-American War of 1898, when it 
was ceded to the U. S. The U. S. 
granted Cuba its independence in 
1902. 

In 1933 Batista was a young army 
sergeant. He led an army revolt 
which overthrew the dictatorship of 
President Machado. For the next 
seven years Batista was the boss of 
Cuba’s government. In 1940 he him- 
self ran for president and was 
elected to office. At the end of his 
term, Batista went into exile in the 
United States. In 1948 he returned 
to Cuba and was elected to the Sen- 
ate. Since then Batista has been 
organizing his own party, called 
Unitary Action, in a bid to return to 
power. 

Cuba’s government has often 
changed hands by revolution. A 
New York Times editorial last week 
said that Cuban governments from 
Machado to the present were 
marked by “corruption, gangsterism, 


Wide World photo 
GOOD-BYE, ELLENTON! This month Ellenton, $. C. (former population, 600), 
vanished from the map—swallowed by the Savannah River hydrogen bomb proj- 
ect of the Atomic Energy Commission. Postmaster T. P. Brinkley spent his fast 
day stamping letters for stamp collectors with a cachet showing the star-shaped 


bought 


all the buildings in Ellenton. Many people then bought their homes back at 
salvage rates and—like Hattie Badger in photo above—had them trucked to 


new locations. 


The Savannah River project will cost over a billion dollars 


and cover 315 square miles in South Carolina southeast of Augusta, Georgia. 
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inefficiency, and political favorit- 
ism.” The Prio government, the edi- 
torial said, “added a weakness bord- 
ering on anarchy. It is the army 
which holds the decisive power.” 
(April 2 issue: unit on Cuba.) 


Brazil’s Coffee Boils 


There are certain things that are 
almost sacred in certain countries. 
And one should not treat them 
lightly. For example, coffee in Brazil. 

To the Brazilians, coffee is not 
merely a beverage. It is (to mix met- 
aphores) their “daily bread,” their 
very livelihood. ~ 

Under the circumstances, imagine 
their shock last week when a Brazil- 
ian government publication dared to 
slur the national drink. The monthly 
Saude (“Health”), published by the 
National Health Education Service, 
declared: “One should not be de- 
ceived by the false sense of well- 
being given by alcohol and coffee, 
which deprive the body of indispens- 
able nourishment and rest.” (The 
italics are ours. ) 

The Rio de Janeiro newspaper 
O Jornal fumed: “We have spent a 
lot of time, at the cost of much 
money, to convince many people 
that, contrary to what was preached, 
coffee was not a poison for the body, 
and that Balzac [19th century 
French novelist] and d’Annunzio 
{early 20th century Italian poet] 
drank dozens of cups of it to comfort 
and inspire themselves.” Added 
O Jornal, “In coffee rests as is known, 
the greatest wealth of Brazil.” 

And that’s no overstatement. Bra- 
zil leads the world in production of 
coffee. Coffee is the foundation of 
her entire national economy. It 
makes up nearly two thirds of the 
country’s . Last year Brazil 
sold the United States $719,000,000 
worth of coffee. 

The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
in New York, is organizing a $1,500,- 
000 publicity campaign in the U. S. 
on the use of coffee as a beverage 
and its importance in inter-American 
trade. Brazil is to contribute 60 per 
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“Opportunity” Contest Winner 


ROBERT THORSON (right), 15, sopho- 
more at Anaconda, Mont., High School, 
winner of the Sheaffer-Scholastic na- 
tional letter-writing contest, receives 
$250 check from his principal, Mike O’- 
Leary. Robert also receives a trip to 
Washington, D. C. He plans to make the 
trip in June with his parents. High school 
students from every state and Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Canada en- 
tered the contest by writing letters on 
“How Can | Help Expand Opportunity 
in America?” Sheaffer Pen Company, 
with Scholastic Magazines, was sp ‘ 








cent of the cost and the rest will 
come from other Latin-American 
coffee-producing countries. 


Truman on Foreign Aid 


President Truman this month 
asked Congress and the voters to 
support his foreign aid program. 

He made his appeal in a message 
to Congress and a radio speech to 
the American people. 

The President—if Congress ap- 
proves—plans to spend $7,900,000,- 
000 between July 1, 1952, and June 
30, 1953, for the following purposes: 
(1) Direct military. aid—$5,350,- 

000,000. This includes guns, tanks, 
airplanes, ammunition, and other 
weapons and war materials. Truman 


said: “Military strength is the first- 


necessity, for without a_ shield 
against aggression the free world 
would be helpless before the ene- 
my.” 
(2) Defense support—$1,819,000,- 
000. This includes shipments of raw 
materials which our European allies 
can use to help themselves. Much of 
this fund would go to help European 
factories produce defense goods. 
With this help, said the President: 
“the European countries will be able 
to produce far more military equip- 
ment than they otherwise could, and 
to maintain far larger armed forces 
than would otherwise be possible.” 

(3) Economic and technical aid— 
$656,000,000. This is intended for the 
Point Four program to raise living 
standards and develop resources in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. The 
President said this was to combat 
“stomach communism.” He meant 
that where people are hungry, they 
are likely to listen to Communist 
propaganda. 

(4) Administrative costs—$75,000,- 
000. This is to provide the salaries 


and expenses of men to handle the 
aid program, both here and abroad. 

What's Behind It: Mr. Truman’s 
appeal for popular support was an 
effort to prevent heavy cuts in his 
foreign aid program in Congress. 
Many Congressmen are calling for 
economies in the present record 
peace-time budget proposed by the 
President in January (see news 
pages, Feb. 6 issue). 

Aid to France in particular has 
been criticized by some Congress- 
men in view of the continuing crisis 
in the French government. The cab- 
inet of Premier Edgar Faure was 
turned out of office after only six 
weeks, when it demanded that 
French taxes be raised enough to 
pay France’s part in Western de- 
fense. Now France’s new premier, 
Antoine Pinay—if he stays in office— 
faces the problem of finding money 
to do this. 


Margarine Turns Yellow 


New York State this month be- 
came the forty-first state to permit 
sale of yellow-colored oleo- 
margarine. 

Oleomargarine is a butter substi- 
tute made of vegetable oils. Norm- 
ally it is white in color. For many 
years high Federal taxes and severe 
state penalties have been used to 
keep margarine manufacturers from 
coloring their product yellow—the 
color of butter. These laws were 
made at the demand of dairymen. 
Dairymen feared they would sell less 
butter if yellow margarine were for 
sale. Margarine is much cheaper. 

Manufacturers put in each pack- 
age of white margarine a “bean” con- 
taining coloring matter. Housewives 
could color their own margarine 
after they bought it. 

Two years ago Congress repealed 


the Federal tax on colored marga- 
rine. Many states lifted their restric- 
tions. 

wLast week the legislature of the 
nation’s second ranking dairy state, 
New York, repealed (effective July 
1) laws which have forbidden the 
sale of colored margarine for 65 
years. 

Seven states still forbid the sale of 
colored margarine: Wisconsin (the 
chief dairy state), Vermont, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, Montana. 


Australia Cuts Imports 


Australia tightened its belt last 
week. The government reduced the 
country’s import trade by 50 per 
cent. 

The purpose is to make ends meet 
in Australia’s international trade. 

Imports of some consumer goods 
were cut by as much as 80 per cent. 
These include certain foodstuffs, 
clothes, tobacco, washing machines, 
refrigerators, cutlery, cooking uten- 
sils, stoves, china, beer, liquor, auto- 
mobiles, textiles, and other everyday 
items. 

Britain usually supplies 52 per 
cent of Australia’s imports. tt is es- 
timated that, in value, Australia’s 
purchases of goods from Britain will 
be $403,000,000 less in the coming 
year than last year. 

Australia normally pays for her 
imports by means of large exports of 
Australian wool (of which the U. S. 
is*the chief purchaser) and food- 
stuffs, especially meat and wheat 
(mostly sent to Europe). The wool 
trade is booming. But because of its 
fast-growing population, Australia 
has less surplus food than formerly 
to sell abroad. Australia’s people are 
largely concentrated in a few big 
cities and (in proportion to popula- 
tion) are more largely made up of 
industrial workers than is the U. S. 
population. 


“Underworld Challenge’? 


New York City was shocked by 
the murder of a young war veteran 
who helped police find the nation’s 
most-sought-after bank robber. 

Arnold Schuster, 24, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a Coast Guard veteran of 
World War II, had seen a police 
poster picturing the robber, Willie 
Sutton. Schuster recognized Sutton 
on a subway train and tipped off 
police. On February 18 Sutton was 
arrested. The police at first did not 





mention Schuster’s part in the case. 

Schuster heard that $70,000 re- 
ward had been posted for informa- 
tion leading to Sutton’s capture. He 
applied for the reward. Later he 
found only $500 reward had been 
offered. New York newspapers pub- 
lished Schuster’s picture, name, and 
address. 

Immediately after that publicity, 
Schuster began receiving threaten- 
ing letters and telephone calls. The 
police offered to guard him but he 
declined. 

On March 8 Schuster was shot to 
death as he walked down a dark 
street near his home. As.we went to 
press there was still no clue to the 
murderer. 

What's Behind It: Laws can be en- 
forced only with the help of every 
citizen. The police need the trust 
and co-operation of the public to get 
information needed to solve crimes. 
Will citizens give police the help 
they need if their lives or property 
are in danger from vengeful crim- 
inals? United States Attorney Myles 
J. Lane called the Schuster killing “a 
challenge of the underworld to de- 
cent government.” 

One approach, proposed in a bill 
before the New York State legisla- 
ture, would forbid police to identify 
persons who give tips on criminals. 





United Nations News ) 





Spring Offensive? 


Are the Communists planning a 
spring offensive in Korea? 

The U. N. says that the Chinese 
and North Korean Reds have built 
up a force of 900,000 men. The Com- 
munists launched huge but unsuc- 
cessful drives last April and May, 
after warm weather cleared away 
winter's snow and mud.’ Are they 
planning similar offensives this 
spring? 

General James A. Van Fleet, U. S. 
Eighth Army commander, declared 
that he would be “surprised” if the 
Communists tried a big offensive this 
spring. He said that the Reds have 
more men, weapons, and planes than 
the U. N. Nevertheless, he said: “I 
am confident that we could stop any 
attack the Communists might throw 
at us. It would be a good thing if 
we could get those people out of 
their foxholes and dugouts to mow 
them down the way we did last April 
and May. . . . We have enough 
equipment, men and ammunition 
available. We could do it just as 


MEET THE JEEP COPTER: The Army‘s vest pocket helicopter 
its earth-bound cousin. The midget copter can be dropped from a 
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air jeep can be used for observation, A on wounded, or carrying 


effectively as we did last year.” 

Korean weather limited nd 
fighting last week to patrol clashes. 
Snows, rains, and dense overcast 
blanketed the front. 

In the air war, U. N. flyers contin- 
ued to inflict severe punishment on 
the Reds. On March 11, U. N. Sabre 
jets shot down seven Russian-built 
MIGs and damaged three others. 
This was the biggest U. N. bag of 
planes in more than a month. U. N. 
losses, if any, were not announced. 

Last week General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, U. N. commander in 
Korea, charged Russia with arming” 
Chinese as well as North Korean” 
Communist forces in Korea. 3 

It was generally known that the 
North Korean Reds had used Soviet 
tanks and guns to invade South 
Korea. But this was the first U. N./ 
announcement that the Chinese! 
Reds, too, were using Soviet arms. 

Communist truce negotiators have 
demanded that Russia be included as 
a “neutral” nafion to police a Korean 
truce. : 

The Red Chinese radio has ac- 
cused the U. N. of scattering disease 
germs and insect pests to start epi- 
demics in North Korea. General 
Ridgway said this was “absolutely 
false.” 

He said there were reports of bu- 
bonic plague and other disease out- 
breaks in North Korea. The Com- 
munists may be talking about germ 
warfare, General Ridgway said, in 
hopes that the people will blame the 
U. N. for epidemics now raging. 

Meanwhile truce negotiators re- 
ported “no progress.” 


Quith Quiz 


1. Identify: Fulgencio Batista, An- 
toine Pinay, Carlos Prio Socarras, James 
A. Van Fleet, Matthew B. Ridgway. 

2. The latest state to permit sale of 
colored margarine is___.____. There 
are_______states which forbid sale 
of yellow margarine. 

8. President Truman wants about 
($6,000,000; $8,000,000,000; $7,000,- 
000,000,000) for foreign aid during the 
coming fiscal year. ~ 








**What’s on the 
Shopping List?”’ 


HAT do we Americans care 

about world trade? Aren’t 

we the richest nation on 
earth? We can make whatever we 
need and as much of it as we want. 
We don’t need world trade.” 

What would you say to a person 
who talked like that? 

You might ask: “Do you think your 
life would be any different if the 
U. S. ‘crawled into its shell’ and quit 
buying things from abroad? How 
about your meals? Do you like ba- 
nanas? olives? coconut? Do you put 
pepper on your food? Do you drink 
coffee, cocoa, or tea? All these would 
disappear from your dinner table or 
at least get pretty scarce if we 
stopped shopping overseas. 

“We get half the wool for our 
s clothing from abroad. Half the ‘in- 
| gredients’ in a telephone ore im- 
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ported. About 300 different materials 
from 56 countries go into every pas- 
senger car. Canada sends the paper 
for most of our newspapers and 
magazines—including this very issue 
of World Week.” 

All the world’s our “shopping cen- 
ter” these days. YOU are in the for- 
eign trade business. Every day you 
use products that couldn’t be made 
without materials from foreign lands. 

The theme of this issue of World 
Week is distribution. On pages 16-29 
you'll find articles about our U. S. 
system of distribution. 

World trade is just distribution on 
a world-wide scale. The problems 
are much like those you have when 
you buy supplies for your own fam- 
ily: 1. “What's on the shopping list?” 
(in other words, what do we want 
from other lands, and what do they 
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TRADING AT THE 


want from us?); 2. “Who sells it?” 
(who are the world’s traders?—see 
next page); 3. “How much?” (you'll 
see on page 14 that there are some 
special complications about paying 
for goods in world trade); 4. “Take it 
with you?” (transportation is even 
more important in world trade than 
in our U. S. distribution system—see 
page 15). 

No country—even our rich United 
States—has all -the resources needed 
in this industrial age. We don’t have 
enough deposits of copper or tin or 
manganese. We don’t have the right 
climate to grow bananas or coffee 
or rubber trees. Some parts of the 
world produce more than they need 
of these or other materials. World 
trade brings them to us. 

Some countries specialize in expert 
workmanship. The Swiss, for in- 
stance—whose homeland has few im- 
portant natural resources—are skilled 

watchmakers. Most of the “insides” 
of U. S. watches are Swiss-made. 

Specialization—that’s the key! By 
turning out more than they need of 
what they can produce best, people 
can swap for things they lack. 


PATTERN OF U.S. FOREIGN TRADE 
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Chart above: We have os we need of many important 
materials, but must ‘“‘shop’” abroad for others we lack. 
Chart at right: Our foreign trade changed as the U. S. 
became a major industrial nation. Manufactures be- 
came less important in import trade but now make 
up the largest part of United States export trade. 











“WORLD STORE” 


“Who Sells It?” 


HE United States has become the 

world’s grocery, hardware, and 
department store. And the whole 
world has become Uncle Sam’s store, 
too. Nearly a quarter of the goods in 
world trade are flowing into or out of 
the United States. 

It was not always so. Britain, 
France, Holland, Spain, Portugal 
were great trading nations when the 
future United States was merely a 
row of little Atlantic colonies. 

In the past century five great in- 
dustrial nations arose to dominate 
world trade. They are the U. S., Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, and Japan. 
For years this “big five” carried on 
about half the world’s trade. 


“ARSENAL OF RECOVERY” 


Today Uncle Sam is the world’s 
No. 1 trader—and no one else is even 
close. That’s one result of World War 


II. During the war our nation be- 


came the “arsenal of democracy.” 
We supplied vast shiploads of arms 
and other supplies to help our world- 
wide allies win the war. Our produc- 
tion expanded. Our industries and 
farms suffered no damage during the 
war. 

After peace came, the weary and 
war-wrecked world needed huge sup- 
plies of materials and equipment to 
get production going again. The 
U. S. became the “arsenal of recov- 
ery.” No other nation but the U. S. 
had vast surpluses of food and ma- 
chinery and other goods for sale. No 
other nation could afford to let the 
world have its products on “easy 
terms.” Much of our exports were 
paid for by U. S. gifts and loans for 
U. N., relief programs, for Marshall 
Plan help to Europe, and now as part 
of the Mutual Security Program. 


RECORD FOREIGN TRADE 


What was the result? U. S. exports 
hit an all-time-high value of $15,340,- 
000,000 in 1947. 

When other nations got their pro- 
duction going, they needed less from 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced and 
defined on poge 32. 


Uncle Sam and had more and more 
goods for sale. U. S. imports rose 
from less than five billion dollars 


worth in 1946 to an all-time record- 


of nearly 11 billion dollars last year. 

That would have made U. S. ex- 
ports and imports about equal—ex- 
cept that our exports took a big jump 
last year and almost reached the 1947 
record. 

In studying our foreign trade fig- 
ures, keep in mind that inflation has 
raised prices. Therefore the actual 
amount of goods has not increased as 
much as the value. Even at that, our 
total foreign trade is now larger than 
it has ever been in our history. 

What’s for sale at Uncle Sam’s 
store? The main items are engines, 
machinery, iron and steel products, 
and autos. We sell a fifth of our ma- 
chine tools and trucks abroad. Over 
half our exports are manufactured 
goods { see chart, p. 12). We also sell 
overseas large amounts of grain, coal, 
and other raw materials. In 1949, a 
third of our rice, cotton, and dried 
fruits went abroad, and also a quar- 
ter of our tobacco, lard, and wheat 
output. Recently the U. S. Govern- 
ment estimated that about 1,700,000 
jobs in the nation’s industry depend 
on export trade. 


TRADE IN THE AMERICAS 


What is Uncle Sam buying abroad? 
Mostly raw materials, such as natural 
rubber, wool, and metals, and food, 
especially coffee and sugar. We get 
most of these products ¢n our own 
neighborhood, the Western Hemis- 
phere. In 1950 Canada and the 
American republics supplied half of 
our imports and bought nearly half 
of our exports. Among all nations, 
Canada is our best customer. 

Next to Uncle Sam, John Bull is 
the world’s chief trader. Sam and 
John swap a good many products. 
More than a third of Britain’s trade, 
however, is with her family of na- 
tions and colonies—the Common- 
wealth of Nations. Trade is Britain’s 
lifeblood. She must sell her manu- 
factures abroad to buy food to keep 


her people alive and raw materials to 
keep her industries going. 

Western Europe is a great trading 
center. France is the chief buyer and 
seller on the continent of Europe 
right now. But Western Germany, 
recovering fast from World War II, 
may soon move into first place. Ger- 
man exports of machinery, metal 
goods, chemicals, and coal are in- 
creasing steadily. 


JAPAN’S COMEBACK 


Africa, the Middle East, and Asia 
don’t have a very large share in 
world trade. But the U. S. and Euro- 
pean industrial nations depend on 
those regions for many vital raw ma- 
terials. Petroleum and metals, vege- 
table oils and foodstuffs, are exam- 
ples. Japan, before her defeat in» 
World War II, was the fifth-ranking © 
world trader. Now she’s making a~ 
strong comeback. Her exports last 
year nearly doubled their 1950 total. — 
Like Britain, Japan doesn’t produce 
enough food for the people of her 
crowded islands. Like Britain, Japan ~ 
must trade—or die. 

The Communist world is a trading 
region walled off from the rest of the 
world. Next week’s unit will take you ; 

“over the wall” for a look at the Com. § uy 
munist world and its trade problems. ~ 

In this article we've referred to ; 

“U. S. exports” and “Britain’s trade.” © 
Don't get the idea that world trade : 
is a government business. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


On the contrary, Uncle Sam's 
“store” is really hundreds of “stores” 
—private companies and businesses 
who sell goods to other companies 
and businesses abroad. Many big in- 
dustries have an “export division” 
that handles sales in foreign lands. 
There are also exporting companies 
who handle foreign sales for many 
products. 

Our imports, too, are handled 
mostly by private concerns. Here, 
however, Uncle Sam takes a hand by 
large purchases for, the defense 
stockpile of strategic materials. 

Except in Communist countries, 
world trade is mostly a private busi- 
ness. 

Even though the governments of 
the world don’t do much of the ac- 
tual buying and selling, they have a 
great deal of control over foreign 
trade, as you'll see when you turn 
to the next page. 





1. In our early days most families provided 
themselves with almost all their own needs. 


2. Today we all depend on others for most 
of the things we require for daily living. 


3. “How Much?” 


HE sick man made a wry face as 

he looked at the bottle of medi- 
cine. “I know I'll feel a lot better 
after I take it. But it might taste bit- 
ter going down. So I'll just pour it 
out the window.” 

Dr. Economics has prescribed a 
dose of increased international trade 
to make the world happier and more 
prosperous. “That’s fine—just what 
we need,” say the nations’ govern- 
ments. Yet many of them are making 
it harder to buy and sell goods, by 
raising tariffs and putting limits on 
imports. 

Most people realize that trade is a 
“two-way street.” A nation can’t sell 
its products abroad unless it buys 
from other countries. 

Why? Let’s see how we pay for 
goods in international trade. 

We'll start with you at the corner 

§ store buying your favorite candy bar. 
The storekeeper is glad to get your 
dime. He can spend it as easily as 
you can. 

Now put yourself in the storekeep- 
ers place. You buy that candy bar 
in case lots. To pay the bill, you send 
the wholesaler a check which he de- 
posits in the bank. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


But now suppose you want to 
stock up with some Dutch choco- 
lates. A new complication comes in. 
The Dutch chocolate maker wants to 
be paid in the money of his own 
country (guilders). He sends a bill 
for, say, 4,000 guilders. That’s equal 
to about $1,000 in U. S. money. You 
take your $1,000 to the bank. The 
bank gives you a sort of “interna- 
tional check,” called a bill of ex- 
change. You send it to the Dutch 
chocolate maker. He takes it to his 
bank in the Netherlands and gets his 


4,000 guilders. 


How can the Dutch bank afford 
to pay him? Because some other 
Dutchman wants to buy something 
from the U. S.—typewriters, let’s say. 
He pays for the typewriters at his 
bank, in guilders. A U. S. bank pays 
the typewriter company in dollars. 
These are the dollars that you (and 
others) paid in for Dutch goods. 

Picture this process multiplied 
thousands of times every day. As 
long as a country sells abroad about 
as much as it buys from abroad, its 
“books balance” in _ international 
trade. Everything works fine. 

Trouble comes if, one day, the 
Dutch government finds that the 
books don’t balance. The government 
finds that Dutchmen are spending a 
lot more for U. S. typewriters and 
British autos and other foreign goods 
than foreigners are spending for 
Dutch goods. 

A government in this “spot” has 
several choices: 


(1) Do nothing. Then the time 
may come when all the country’s 
credits in foreign banks would be 
used up. Importers couldn't buy food 
and raw materials needed to keep 
the country going. 

(2) Get a loan (or gift) of money 
from a forefgn country to buy goods 
made in that country. (One business 
expert has figured that a quarter of 
the 300 billion dollars in U. S. ex- 
ports from 1914 to 1950 were paid 
for by loans—most of them never re- 
paid—or outright gifts from the U. S. 
Government. ) 

(3) Reduce imports, by raising 
tariffs or limiting the amount of 
goods that people of the country.can 
buy from abroad. Usually this is the 
first step taken. What's the result? 
People have fewer goods, prices rise. 

(4) Increase exports. This means 
producing more goods—or cutting 


3. We depend on other nations, too, for raw 
materials. and goods we don’t make ourselves. 


living standards by shipping abroad 
some of the goods that consumers 
inside the nation want to buy. Be- 
sides, it may be hard to find custom- 
ers abroad. Many nations have set 
up trade barriers. 

The nations of the world have one 
other choice—working together to 
increase world trade as a whole. 
Paths toward greater cooperation are 
being opened. 

ITO was one of the first steps. The 
United Nations called a conference 
at Havana, Cuba, in 1948. Fifty-four 
nations drew up a treaty to set up 
the International Trade Organiza- 
tion. The aim was to reduce trade 
barriers. But the treaty had a lot of 
loopholes which would allow nations 
to increase trade restrictions in many 
cases. For this and other reasons ITO 
has never gotten past the planning 
stage. Only a few nations have rati- 
fied the treaty. 

GATT (the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) is working a little 
better. About three dozen nations 
(which carry on nearly three fourths 
of the world’s trade) meet about 
once a year for “horse trading” ses- 
sions. Each nation offers to reduce 
tariffs on certain goods if other na- 
tions reduce their tariffs on other 
things. The U. S. is able to take part 
because of our Reciprocal Trade 
Law. This permits the President, 
within limits set by Congress, to or- 
der tariffs reduced. The present Re- 
ciprocal Trade Law expires next 
June. 

Within Europe, several interna- 
tional bodies are working to increase 
trade. Last month the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization agreed to try. to 
reduce trade barriers among its 
members. 

Maybe the nations will get around 
to using Dr. Economics’ medicine 
after all. 


TRADING AT THE 





4. When other nations have hard times and 
cannot buy from us, some of our factories close. 


5. After World War | our high tariffs kept 
out a large share of other nations’ goods. 


4.Take It with You?” 


ber you go shopping for the 
family groceries, it may take 
you only a few minutes to bring 
them home. 

But when you go shopping in 
world trade, “you can’t take it with 
you.” Delivering the goods is a big 
and expensive jgb. A cargo of Aus- 
tralian wool travels 10,000 miles to 
a buyer in Britain. A ton of U. S. 
coal costs twice as much in Europe 
as in the U. S.—because of the cost 
of shipping it across the ocean. 

Trucks and trains carry goods 
across the border of nearby nations, 
such as the nations of Europe. Air- 
planes are carrying a rapidly in- 
creasing amount of international 
freight. 

But the chief “delivery boys” of 
world trade are merchant ships. They 
can carry more goods for longer dis- 
tances and at lower prices than any 
other form of transportation. 

A cargo ship can bring a load of 
iron ore from Chile or wood pulp 
from Sweden to the U. S. for a frac- 
tion of a cent per pound. A single oil 
tanker can carry. 217,000 barrels of 
oil. That’s more oil than 2,000 of the 
biggest tank trucks can haul. 

We Americans own the world’s 
largest fleet of merchant ships—26,- 
000,000 gross tons. (In ship terms, 
gross tonnage is not weight, but the 
amount 6f space inside a ship. A 
gross ton equals 100 cubic feet.) 
Second largest fleet is that of the 
British Commonwealth (19,000,000 
gross tons). Third is Norway's (5,- 
000,000). The U.S.S.R. ranks tenth. 

A third of the U. S. merchant fleet 
is privately-owned. About two thirds 
is Government-owned. The Govern- 
ment built most of its merchant ships 


“WORLD STORE” 


during World War II. After the war, 
about 2,000 ships (nearly half the 
Government fleet ) were sold. 

The rest were taken out of service 
and “stored away” at anchor. These 
ships couldn’t compete for cargoes 
against foreign ship lines, many of 
which charge lower rates than U. S. 
shipping firms. One reason for this 
difference in rates is that -foreign 
shipowners pay their seamen lower 
wages than American shipowners do. 
For example, monthly wages on a 
medium-sized U. S. cargo ship total 
$20,000—on a similar British cargo 
ship, $6,500. In 1950 foreign ships 
carried more than half the export- 
import trade of the U. S. 

Our Government gives monthly 
payments, called subsidies, to Amer- 
ican shipowners to keep them in 
business. We do this so the nation 
will have a big merchant fleet to 
haul troops, weapons, and supplies in 
case of war. 


MORE SHIPS FOR KOREA 


When the Korean war broke out 
we put many of our stored-away 
ships back on duty. We also char- 
tered foreign vessels to help out on 
the “Korean run.” Congress author- 
ized 350 million dollars to build new 
ships. 

Right now we are building more 
ships than at any time since World 
War II. Nearly 100 vessels are under 
construction. Last month the Key- 
stone Mariner was launched. She's 
the first of 35 new high-speed 
freighters, designed to outrun the 
fastest submarine. 

A merchant fleet isn’t much use 
without ports for loading and un- 
loading. Our biggest “world trade” 
town is New York City. Other top- 
ranking ports are Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Baltimore, Houston, New 
Orleans, and Hampton Roads, Va. 


From “Pattern for World 





10. Our Government aims to promote trade. 


Wonen's Action Committee 





Modern Distribution 


EN you go to the store to buy a 

loaf of bread, you're buying the 

benefits of our system of distribution. 

Distribution is the process of getting 

you the goods you want, when you 

want them, where you want them, 
and in the form you want them. 

When you buy that loaf of bread, 
you are paying a farmer for the 
wheat that made the flour that made 
the bread. And you are also paying 
for distribution. Distribution has a 
dollars-and-cents meaning to you 
and your family. 

Take that loaf of bread again. The 
wheat from which it was made was 
of no use to you while it was on a 
farm in Minnesota. Through our 
system of distribution it was put into 
the form in which you can use it, 
and it was brought to the place 
where you want to use it. The serv- 
ices of many people were necessary 
to do this. These people had to be 
paid for their services. The equip- 
ment they used had to be paid for. 
All this is part of the cost of distri- 
bution. 

For example, the wheat for your 


AMERICA’S LIFE LINE 


loaf of bread had to be hauled from 
the farm by truck or train to.a grain 
elevator. It was stored there. Then 
it went by boat, perhaps, to a flour 
mill. There it was ground into flour 
and put in sacks. The sacks of flour 
traveled by train or truck (or both) 
to a bakery. The bakers made it into 
bread. Most bakeries send their 
bread by truck to the store where 
you buy it. The bread may make the 
last part of its trip to your home by 
bicycle, car, delivery truck—or your 
own two feet. 

The cost of getting that wheat 
from the farmer’s field to your dinner 
table is the distribution cost of bread. 

Modern distribution methods make 
it possible for you to get thousands 
of items quickly. Let’s see how this 
modern miracle takes place: 


1. Concentrating the goods. 


This means bringing quantities of 
the product together at convenient 
points throughout the country. Sup- 
pose your grocer runs out of coffee. 
He can call up a nearby warehouse 
and get some more. He doesn’t have 
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to wait until the coffee is shipped in 
from New Orleans or some other 


port 
2. Storing the goods. 


When goods are brought together, 
they must be stored until they are 


needed. Grain elevators, freezer 


plants, and warehouses are examples 


of storehouses 
3. Transporting the goods. 


Before the goods reach you, they 
must be handled by many people 
and shipped over many routes. The 
key to getting these goods to you is 


the ability to move them. 


1. Grading the goods. 


There are standard grades for 
many products. Meat, potatoes, steel, 
and paint are examples of things 
that are graded. A graded product is 
of the same type, size, or quality in 
New York, Denver, Chicago, or 
wherever you live. A buyer doésn’t 
have to examine every item to know 
what it will be like. He knows what 
he is getting when he orders by 


grade 
5. Advertising and selling. 


The company that makes a prod- 
uct cannot sit back and wait for cus- 
tomers. It must let you know what is 
for sale, how to use it, where you can 
it, and how much it will cost. 
The company has to let you know 
why its product is good. 

All of the services of distribution 
cost money. Most goods cost more 
to distribute than to produce. This 
does not mean that distributors are 
getting an unfair share of the price 
you pay. Besides the services we 
have listed above, the distributor has 
had to pay interest on money bor- 
rowed to run his business; the cost 
of his workers; his bills for rent, light, 
and heat; his business taxes. Distri- 
bution cost also includes profit—the 
reward for successfully taking the 
risk of handling products. Remem- 
ber that a storm, an accident, a fire 
may destroy or damage the goods. 
Then, instead of a profit, the distrib- 
utor may have a loss that would put 


buy 


him out of business 


Cutting Distribution Costs 


All of us are consumers. We can 
act and use our influence to reduce 
the distribution. The con- 
sumer who goes to a store, orders a 


cost of 


Ewing 


TRUCK MEETS STRATOFREIGHTER: Heavy cargo moves up to side of big 
Boeing C-97, to be lifted by Towmotor to upper-deck cargo door of the plane. 


pair of stockings and says to the 
clerk “send them” adds to the cost of 
all goods sold by that store. The con- 
sumer who makes it a practice of 
ordering something, trying it out for 
a week, then calling up the store to 
ask them to take it back—that per- 
son adds to the costs of distribution. 
If you live in a city that has serious 
traffic congestion, the delays in truck 
movement are reflected in higher 
prices for goods. 

Much of the money spent by the 
manufacturer, wholesaler, and_re- 


tailer to distribute their products 
goes into the cost of handling during 
assembly, transportation, storage, 
and warehousing of materials. A 
great deal of ingenuity and expense 
has helped, in many industries, to 
modernize this aspect of the distribu- 
tion system and to reduce the final 
price which you must pay for a 
product. 

Whatever a company produces, 
our modern distribution system) 
brings it to us when we need it and 
in good condition - 


United Fruit Co. 


BANANAS GLIDE FROM SHIP TO TRAIN: Unloaded at New Orleans dock, 
bananas are carried by continuous belts from ship to refrigerator cars. 











RESH strawberries from Louisiana, 

live lobsters from Maine, fresh orchids 
from Hawaii, blood plasma for Army 
hospitals in Korea, rare animals from 
the jungle to a U. S. zoo—these are just 
a few of the things that must be given 
special care and fast service when 
shipped from one place to another. 

U. S. railroads, trucklines, and air- 
lines are geared for high-speed delivery 
of almost anything from one end of the 
nation to the other; and to and from 
other parts of the world. A shipment 


® carrying the label Rush or Perishable is 
} almost certain to reach its destination 


een tage s2s 


.the need 


well ahead of the deadline for perish- 
ing. 
Speed Is Just One Factor 


However, the shipment of “perish- 
ables” does not usually depend on 
speed alone, or on special trips, or on 
favorable weather. Other factors are the 
refrigeration of cargoes (or heating, as 
may be), and the careful 
packing and handling of the cargo. Ba- 
nanas are perishable, but they don’t 
have to be flown to the United States 
from the banana plantations in Central 
America in order to be in good condi- 
tion when you buy them at the fruit 
store. They are shipped in specially con- 
structed “banana boats” in air condi- 
tioned rooms, so that the bananas do 
not ripen before they get here. 

A cargo of 25,000 cans of frozen 
orange juice doesn’t need to be flown 
from California or Florida to your home 
town so that it will still be frozen when 
it arrives there. It is sent in refrigerator 
cars or trucks 

An enterprising truck driver in Cali- 
fornia earned $1,200 by loading his 
truck with watermelons and driving up 
to Anchorage, Alaska. Watermelons 
were such a rare treat there that he 
sold them for five dollars apiece. His 
truck had moved fast enough, and the 


<—FISH EGGS TAKE A FLIGHT 


Fifty thousand trout eggs from Port Arthur, Ontario, change 
planes at Miami, Florida, en route to Colombia, South 
America, where they will be used to restock trout streams. 


Pan American World Airways 


Canadian and Alaskan atmosphere was 
cool enough, so that the melons arrived 
in fine condition without refrigeration. 

Most farm products are “perishables” 
and must move as “fast freight.” “Fast 
freight” means trucks as well as rail- 
roads and planes. In fact, 89 per cent 
of all agricultural products shipped in 
the U. S. are sent from farm to the 
initial market by truck; 97 per cent of 
the milk goes by truck; 96 per cent of 
the poultry and eggs; 99 per cent of the 
tobacco. 

When you want something special in 
a hurry, and it’s hundreds or thousands 
of miles away, air express is the fastest 
way to get it. If your rich Uncle Ned 
in Australia has promised you a baby 
kangaroo for a pet, he probably will 
send it by plane. That super-express 
service was probably not even a dream 
in the mind of William Harnden, who— 
113 years ago—got the idea of starting a 
“rush-express” system in the U. S. 


One-Man Express 


Until Harnden came along, there was 
no way for a businessman to send a 
special hurry-up package from one city 
to another, except by catch-as-eatch- 
can methods. He had to entrust the 
package to a stage-coach driver, or to 
any-other traveler who happened to be 
going in the right direction. Or else he 
had to send one of his own employees. 

Harnden decided to become a full- 
time public business messenger between 
New York and Boston. He began his 
trips on March 4, 1839. He traveled 
from Boston, Mass., to Providence, R. I., 
on one of the first railroads, and from 
Providence to New York City by Long 


Island Sound steamer packet. (At the 
time, the railroad had not been com- 
pleted from Boston to New York City.) 

Harnden named his service “express” 
because that sounded faster than “mes- 
senger,” “freight” or “mail.” What he 
called his first “express car” was actu 
ally a carpetbag, crammed with pack 
ages and messages. He carried it by 
hand like a suitcase. Within a few years, 
his business grew to the point where 
the railroad decided to build an express 
car for him. This car was coupled di- 
rectly behind the locomotive and coal 
car, and it has kept this “head end” 
position ever since. 

Harnden hit upon such a lucrative 
idea that over 20 big express compa- 
nies besides his own soon sprang up in 
the United States. The many separate 
express companies existed until the first 
world war, when the Government took 
them over temporarily and ran them as 
a single system. It was shown that one 
national express system worked more 
smoothly than many interlocking sys- 
tems, so the merger became permanent 
In 1929 the railroads bought up the 
major express agencies and rolled them 
into the present Railway Express 
Agency. 

The terms express and freight do not 
usually mean the same thing. Freight 
refers to bulky goods or goods in large 
quantities, The average express ship- 
ment is smaller and lighter in weight. 
Express has priority over freight. If you 
ship a stove by railroad freight it will 
go in a box car coupled to a freight 
train. If you ship something by Railway 
Express it will go in a Railway Express 
car coupled to a passenger train. 





It costs more per pound to ship by 
express than by freight. And it costs 
much more to ship by air than by train 
or truck. 

Whether you use plane or train to 
ship by trucks are in on it 
at both ends. It’s a truck, owned by 
Railway Express, that takes your pack- 
age to the Express office. And a truck 
similar job at the other end, 
since neither the train nor the plane 
can come up to your front door with a 
package. However, many freight ship- 
ments by rail roll right up to factories 
and warehouses on railroad sidings. 

The railroads themselves, to speed up 
freight delivery, have fleets of trucks 
for “door to door delivery” in big cities. 

The railroads had the transportation 
of “perishables” pretty much to them- 
selves prior to 1925. The first railroad 
refrigerator cars were set rolling in the 
1870's. They were veritable “ice-houses 
on wheels”—box cars banked inside with 
cakes of ice thickly covered with saw- 
dust, which kept the ice from melting 
too fast. 

The next improvement in the refrig- 
erator car was to build it on the prin- 
ciple of the old family ice box, with a 
separate, metal-lined receptacle for 
holding the ice. The car was well insu- 
lated to hold in the cold air. 


The Rex Reefer 


One of the latest models of refrigera 
tor cars is the Rex Reefer, 500 of which 
were ordered by Railway Express in 
1948. They are equipped with passen- 
ger-car, roller-bearing trucks and 
brakes, and are coupled to the fastest 
passenger trains. The inside of the Rex 


express, 


does a 


Railway Express Agency 
PRECIOUS CARGO: Human blood plasma 
being rolled into Railway Express car. 
Cart is a Church Container (see text). 


Pressed Steel Car Company 


Refrigerator truck-trailer, made of plywood to conserve steel, will ease 
shortage of freight vehicles. It is light, strong, and a good insulator. 


Reefer is cooled by a system of axle- 
driven fans which force fresh air up 
throtigh the ice boxes. The chilled air 
enters the cargo space near the ceiling 
of the car and falls evenly through the 
perishable goods. “Reefer” is the rail- 
roader’s short-version of “refrigerator.” 


The Church Container 


A retired army major, Elihu Church, 
invented a rolling refrigerator, called 
the Church Container, which has been 
taken over by Railway Express to keep 


perishables in good condition while in 
transit. Major Church’s device is a 
metal, insulated truck that holds 12 
cubic feet of contents. One of three 
inner compartments can be filled with 
ice. “Dry” ice will keep the temperature 
inside the container near zero for about 
five days. Ordinary “water” ice is used 
when a temperature of 33 to 45 degrees 
is desired. The Church Container has 
wheels, so it is easily moved. Thousands 
of Church Containers are in circulation 
every day in the shipment of quick 
frozen or refrigerated foods, flowers, 
medicines, blood plasma, and other 
perishables. 

There are more and more non-perish- 
able goods being sent air express. When 
a reporter recently asked an airline rep- 
resentative to name the principal item 
now air-shipped from New York. the 
answer was “clothes.” Stores all over 
the country have begun to rely on air 
planes to keep them supplied with 
goods that are in the height of fashion 
and demand. The stores don’t have to 
order so far ahead, take chances on 
stocking up with things the public won't 
like, or spend so much money on ware 
house storage of goods bought ahead 
of season. 

There was also the recent case of the 
“perishable” steamship propeller. An 
American freighter was stalled in Eng- 
land with a broken propeller shaft. The 
ship’s idleness was costing its owner 


$2,500 a day in lost business and main- 
tenance of the crew. Rather than waif 
more than a week for a new propellef 
shaft to be sent across the Atlantic by 
ship, the shipline had one air-expressed 
—over regular domestic and trans-Ats 
lantic airlines—from a plant near Pittss 
burgh, Pa., to the English seaport. 
The huge, solid steel object qualified 
easily as “Perishable—Rush.” More and 
more of the shipline’s money would 
have perished every day it was delayed, 


Parcel Post 


The U. S. Government is in the de¢ 
livery business in a way most familiaf 
to you, namely parcel post. When you 
heve occasion to send a package t@ 
your cousin in Tuscaloosa, you probably 
take it to your local post office and send) 
it parcel post. You couldn't send a lawn 
mower that way (it would weigh tog 
much) or a mattress (it would be toa 
big). There are certain weight and di4 
mension restrictions on parcel post. # 

If what you wish to send is fragile of 
perishable, think twice before sending 
it parcel post. Packages sent by mail get 
more frequent, and sometimes rougher, 
handling than packages sent by ex- 
press. However, parcel post will accept 
vour fragile or perishable goods if it is 
packaged properly. 

Ordinary parcel post is the cheapest, 
and the slowest, way of shipping. Air 
parcel post is faster, but not as fast as 
air express. (It’s not that the airplane 
carrying parcel post is slower than the 
airplane carrying express, but the parcel 
post package is subject to delays in han 
dling and movement on the ground.) 

News is perishable. For this reason, 
the U. S. Post Office gives news maga 
zines and newspapers special fast han- 
dling. Ordinary parcel post may be de 
layed in one or more post offices en route 
to its destination, but news magazines 
and newspapers move in and out of post 
offices, trains, and trucks without delay 








CHOCOLATE JOURNEY- 
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i 4 chocolate ond cocoa are made from the 
cacao bean which grows in pods on trees in 
equatorial regions. Bahia is principal ship- 
ping port in Brazil. 





| 5: atter 12 days headed due north, ship reaches 
Boston, Mass. Bags are unloaded on,to trucks. 


g Hot liquid chocolate is poured into moulds. 


When cool, bors are removed, wrapped by 


machine and boxed. 





2. Cacao beans grow inside pods on trees 12 ft. tall. Workman uses long 
pole with sharp blade to cut pods off branches. 
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©. Trucks arrive at receiving station of chocolate factory, where bags are 
opened and beans drawn by suction into silo-shaped storage bins. 


10. By train and truck, cartons of chocolate bars leave factory for Distribu- 
tion Center. Here they are held with other food products—sugar, break- 
fast foods, canned goods, etc.—for mixed shipments to wholesale grocers. 
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ter of beans to sun. Region is hot and dry. 


Beans ferment for 3 days, improving flavor; 
ore then pulled apart and spread out to dry. 





7 Endless conveyor belts carry beans to clean- 
ing room; then they are roasted in ovens. 








11. truck carrying mixed corgo of chocolate bors 42. housewife buys chocolate bor in self-service market, chocolate bor gets 


and groceries arrives at wholesaler. From two more rides: one in the self-service carriage, the other in car to home. 
here, other trucks deliver to retail gr 


The editors of Schol M ke ledge with thanks the assistonce of the Walter Boker 
stores, candy stores, drug stores, etc. Checolote and Cocoa Division of General Foods Corporation in providing the research for this feature 














rt of every other job? 


The answer is transportation. It mcans moving materials and machines... 
distributing finished products and services . . . getting people to and from their work, 
It’s a big job because this country of ours is so big, in space, in resources, in popula- 
tion and in its ambitions. The hundreds of millions of things which make up the 
nation’s wealth—its timber, its tools, its bread, its books, its produce . . . the products 
made by its factories—are carried wherever they are wanted. 
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HOW IS THIS BIG JOB HANDLED? 
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In many ways. Railways, airways and waterways play a part. So do highways, 
and the cars, trucks and busses that roll on them. Of every four tons of freight moved 
in this country, three go by truck; of every ten intercity passenger miles traveled, 
nine are by car and bus. We have 52 million motor vehicles in. America, and 3% 
million miles of roads. 
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1 Directly into our own homes come countless things and serv 





ices carried by motor vehicles—milk, meat, laundry, mail. 
And did you ride to school this morning in a bus? If so, it 





was one of more than 130,000 school busses running today. 
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2 Our industries and businesses depend a great deal on motor 
vehicles to bring them the people, machines and materials 
they need. They use trucks to distribute the things they mak« 
Almost every kind of business uses trucks—manufacturers, 
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wholesalers and retail dealers. 59% of U.S. workers go to 
their jobs by cat 
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Chrysler Corporation itself gives us a good picture of the way motor vehicles 
are used. A multitude of parts from 10,400 suppliers in 43 states flow into the 

company’s plants to keep the Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler assembly 

lines running ...and to make defense weapons and many other products. Then 

finished cars and trucks and parts and accessories flow out from Chrysler Corpo- ; 
ration to its 10,700 dealers from coast to coast. A tremendous two-way distribu- 

tion job—much of it handled by truck. 
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3 The distribution of our natural resources depends greatly on 
motor vehicles. Coal, oil, lumber and stone all come to us at 
least partly by truck. And on the farm and range, trucks help 
bring us the food we eat, the clothes we wear. 





4 Our national defenses, too, depend on motor transport to deliver arms and equip- 
ment from factories all over the country. And motor vehicles serve our defense 
effort in two other important ways. Military trucks, ambulances, 
cars do a job within our armed services. And the experience and 
skill gained producing cars and trucks enable manufacturers like 
Chrysler Corporation to turn out other items of war material. 
For example: in addition to military trucks and ambulances, 
Chrysler Corporation has been called on to build tanks, tank 
engines, jet engines, and propellers, hulls and wing and tail 
assemblies for airplanes. 


So distribution is vital to our country in many, many ways—directly, in our own homes; 
indirectly, in industry, in our natural resources, in our defense program. And motor 
vehicles have come to be vital to our unlimited distribution. 





Chrysler Corporation makes many of the cars and trucks which serve all of us so 
well ... Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars, and Dodge “Job-Rated” 
Trucks — so useful in distribution —that are built especially to do certain jobs. 
There-are panel and pick-up trucks; the Dodge Route-Van, one of the most 
convenient and efficient door-to-door delivery vehicles; and stake-body and express 
trucks and tractors for heavier duty, pulling platiorm trailers and vans and big 
tanks that haul milk and other fluids. And there’s a Dodge Power-Wagon that’s 
actually a truck, a tractor and a self-propelled power plant all in one. 











DO WE HAVE ALL THE TRANSPORTATION WE NEED? 


Our country is always growing; that takes more transportation and 
distribution. This ever-growing job requires more trucks, cars and busses, 
in addition to trains, airplanes and ships. And more motor vehicles’ mean 
that we need more and better roads. Present highways must be maintained; 
many should be improved. New roads are needed to keep step with the 
growth in both the number of motor vehicles and their usefulness. And the 
full usefulness of motor vehicles depends on new and better streets, highways 
and parking facilities. 





The opportunities for constructive work are even greater than they have 
been in the past—made possible by the initiative and vigor of industrious 
people throughout the U.S.A. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Sote and Chrysler cars and Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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JLLIAM Wrigley, the chewing gum 
king, was once riding on an express 
train between New York and Chicago 
> His companion was curious to know 
& why Wrigley continued to spend %o 
*® much money on advertising. “Your gum 
is known all over the world,” he said 
“Why don’t vou save the millions you 
are spending on advertising?” Wrigley 
pondered a asked, 
“How fast is this train going?” “About 
60 miles per hour,” replied the other. 
“Then,” asked Wrigley, “why doesn’t 


the railroad company remove the en 


| 
: 


second and then 


gine and let the train travel on its own 
momentum?” 

Businessmen discovered long ago that 
thousand 
years merchants hired 
criers to go that the 
ships had arrived laden with spices, 


“it pays to advertise.” Five 


ago Egyptian 


ibout shouting 


cloth, and metal 

Today’s merchants make their voices 
go further, and reach more people, by 
radio and television. High-speed print- 
ing presses make it possible to adver- 
tise to the entire nation in newspapers 
and magazines carried swiftly to sub 
scribers by train and plane. This maga 
zine, with its especially prepared, edu- 
cationally-pointed advertising, was put 
on board a U. S. mail car a half hour 
after the magazine came off the press, 


Telling the World 


The place of advertising in our economy 


(The car was on a railroad siding at 
the printing plant.) 


Advertising Ideas 


Advertising is not confined to selling 
products. Churches advertise the hours 
of their services, some doing so simply 
by means of a bulletin board. Others 
also advertise in local newspapers 

A candidate for political office adver- 
(or his party) does 
radio 


tises his ideas. He 
this by 
billboard, bus- and car-card advertising 
pamphlets and even by sky-writing! 
Political candidates aren't the only 
mes who advertise ideas. Labor unions 
associations of businessmen and_busi- 
ness companies, organizations like the 
United Nations, the individual govern- 
ments of countries—all use the printed 
and spoken word to put across what 


newspaper, magazine, 


they believe in and promote 

The U. S. Government advertises to 
persuade you to buy Savings Bonds 
Banks advertise not only to get you to 
put your money into a savings account 
but to lend you don't 
have a savings account and need money 


you money if 


for some useful purpose. 


Product Advertising 


The advertising which is most fa 
miliar to you, and which has the great 


est and most frequent impact on you, is 
product advertising. The main purpose 
of most product advertising is to per- 
suade you to buy a certain brand of 
corn flakes, or fountain pen, or refrigera- 
tor, etc. 


Institutional Advertising 


Many companies, in addition to their 
product advertising, publish advertise- 
ments that are not aimed at the im- 
mediate sales of their products. This is 
called institutional advertising. This 
type of advertising may tell the history 
of the company, or the story of how 
the company carries on its research, or 
promotes good relations between its em- 
ployees and company “top manage- 
ment.” An institutional ad may contain 
enough information to be used as a les- 
son in geography. or in transportation 
or some other phase of distribution. 
(Such ads appear in this issue.) 

Some people have the mistaken no- 
tion that advertising makes things cost 
more. On the contrary, most products 
cost less because they are widely ad- 
vertised. Here’s how that works: Ad- 
vertising causes a big demand for a 
product. Big demand means that the 
product can be mass-produced, with 
use of the latest machinery and other 
mass-production, labor-saving devices 
The effect of mass-production is lower 
cost per unit. For example, a television 
set priced today at $200 would cost 
double or triple that amount if the com- 
pany were making only 25,000 sets a 
year instead of 125,000. 

Advertising also reduces the price 
you pay for magazines and newspapers. 
This magazine cost you (if you bought 
it on a subscription through -your teach 
er) three and two-thirds cents. (The sub- 
scription price is 55 cents for a term’s 
subscription of 15 weekly issues.) The 
subscription would cost you between 
85 and 90 cents if all the advertising 
were removed. Even at that price you 
would get fewer pages in each week's 
issue, 

Advertising serves this magazine and 
keeps down the subscription price+in 
still another way. It is important for 
any publisher to let the people know 
that he has a magazine to sell and give 
them information about the contents of 
the magazine. The magazine publisher 
uses “direct mail” to reach thousands 
of teachers who are not subscribing to 
the magazine. “Direct mail” refers to 
the mass distribution of letters, folders, 
order cards, etc., sent through the mail 
It is our principal method of communi 
cating with great numbers of teachers 
to tell them about “our product,” which 
is this magazine. 


“Learning to Use Advertising re 
of Tht Consumer Education Stud 


Illustration from 
printed by permission 
of the National Association of Secondary School Prinei- 
pals. Nations! Exiucation Association, 
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Bing’s Things, Inc. 

Bing Crosby has announced the for- 
mation of a new company—Bing’s 
Things, Inc.—to arrange for the manu- 
facture and distribution to retail stores 
of merchandise on which the “groaner” 
carries his name. At the outset, more 
than 25 different items will carry the 
trademark “Bing’s Things,” including 
games, toys, clothes, an electric razor 
with a built-in battery and other gadgets. 


Deep Freeze Revolution 


A plan enabling the housewife to buy 
her meat, fruits, and vegetables at 
wholesale prices and keep them in her 
own deep-freezer is being systematically 
carried out in 22 cities and will be ex- 
panded as more frozen food depots are 
set up. 

The deep freezer, fully packed with 
food, is sold on the installment plan by 
the Freezer Owners Association, Inc. 
The housewife becomes a member of 
this organization upon making her first 
payment on the food-filled freezer. 
Membership entitles her to go to the 
local frozen food depot and purchase 
additional supplies of food. All frozen 
food depots will be provided with ade- 
quate parking space for members’ cars. 

Food prices, under this system, aver- 
age 12 to 15 per cent less than chain 
store retail prices. This saving is made 
possible through efficient packaging and 
delivery: all the meat is cut and pack- 


aged for quick freeze at the packing 
plant, and shipped in one refrigerator 
freight car or refrigerator truck. Upon 
arriving at the city of destination, the 
full carload is delivered by truck to the 
frozen food depot, which is located out- 
side the congested traffic area. Many 
hours of trucking time are thus saved. 
Add this to the economy effected by 
pre-packaging in small units at the 
packing plant, and you have a sub- 
stantial saving to the consumer. 

It’s another step in the revolution- 
izing of food distribution that the deep 
freeze has brought about. 


Big Rigs Need Big Stations 


Regular-size filling stations are too 
small to accommodate the giant trailer 
trucks, known as “big rigs,” in some 
parts of the country, notably over the 
long and heavy hauls of the wide spaces 
of the west. In California alone, the big 
rigs haul 30 million tons yearly of the 
state’s farm products. An adequate fill- 
ing and service station for the big rigs 
needs at least four acres, with 400 feet 


TV HELPS LOAD CARS: ¥ Edward Wil- 
liams, scrap bale operator with General 
Motors in Pittsburgh, Pa., watches TV 
all day as he stands at contro! panel 
regulating flow of scrap metal into rail- 
road gondola cars. Arrow points to TV 
screen. Enlargement at right shows what 
operator sees on TV streen—car almost 
fully loaded with bales of scrap. 


25 


frontage on the highway. The bigger 
the better. “Fill ‘er up” from a diesel- 
truck driver can mean 240 gallons. 


Eggs Fall 25 ft.; Don’t Break 


To demonstrate the resiliency of its 
packaging material known as Celluliner, 
Gillman Brothers (Connecticut manu- 
facturer) dropped three dozen raw eggs, 
one at a time, off a 25-ft.-high roof on 
to double-thick layer of Celluliner. The 
eggs just bounced, didn’t break. Cellu- 
liner is used to protect delicate equip- 
ment in shipment. It is especially useful 
in protecting material dropped by para- 
chute to combat troops. 


Thar’s Gold in Them Teens 


Earnings of U. S. teen-agers, 13 
through 19 years of age, exceed $7,000,- 
000,000 a year. That's billions, brother. 
And it. doesn’t include allowances. 
There are approximately 14 million 
teen-agers in the U. S. Besides being 
billionaires in their own right, U. S. 
teen-agers exert a heavy influence on 
how mom and pop spend the family 
dollar. 

Pipe That, Will You! 

A pipeline transporting coal is in 
operation near Cadiz, Ohio. Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., world’s largest 
commercial producer of coal, built the 
8,000-ft.-long experimental line, which 
carries 7,000 to 9,000 tons daily. The 
coal moves as a mixture of water and 
fine pieces of coal called “slurry.” If all 
goes well on the experimental line, it 
will be lengthened and might be the 
forerunner of a pipe-line system to carry 
coal to the Great Lakes and other large 
consuming areas. 


Fisher Body Div., General Motors 
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The best man to answer this question 
is, of course, your family physician. We suggest 


that you ask him the next time 


you pay him a visit. 





“Nutritional Time Bomb” is science’s 
dramatic name for an equally dramatic 
discovery about diet...the discovery 
that injuries caused by mistakes in 
diet may not reveal themselves until 
years later. 

Like actual time bombs, these in- 
juries remain hidden and unrecog- 
nized, exploding into symptoms 
when it is too late to do anything 
about them. Thus, the dietary wrongs 
of childhood may be visited upon 
the adult. 

Such scourges of later life as tooth 
decay, goiter, high blood pressure, 
heart disease, anemia and hardening 
of the arteries. are not necessarily 
caused by present diet faults. They 
may be the delayed effects of earlier 
injury, where a dietary deficiency 
has existed too ldng. 

A sound child body—the founda- 


Id like to know... 


what is a 


NUTRITIONAL TIME BOMB ?” 


tion of a sound adult body—must 
be built from the food that goes 
into it. The true effect of a mother's 
care during childhood has only begun 
to be understood. And, since eating 
habits. are formed in childhood, the 
conscientious parent can do much 
to insure the child against later pen- 
alties cf wrong eating. 

The protective foods should be used 
generously in the daily diet. Impor- 
tant among these are bananas—long 
prescribed by doctors as oneof the first 
solid foods for infants. Bananas have 
a well-rounded, supply of vitamins 
and minerals, and are distinctly be- 
neficent in their action upon the di- 
gestive tract. Because of the many 
appetizing ways in which bananas 
can be served, as well as because of 
their nutritional value, they are now 
being more widely used than ever. 


POR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE “RIGHT” FOODS 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 





SERVE YOURSELF 


Super-markets developing into “general stores 


Y FAR the liveliest event of 1859 

on Vesey Street in New York was 
the opening of George Hartford's store. 
In contrast with the drabness of other 
store fronts nearby, Hartford’s was 
painted fiery red. It bore the name 
“The Great American Tea Company,” 
and sold other groceries besides tea. 
By 1900, Hartford had 200 stores in 
eastern states. He had, in 1869, changed 
the name to “The Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company.” You know it as 
“The A & P.” By 1917, when Hartford 
died, there were 3,700 A & Ps through- 
out the U.S. By 1930 the A & P chain 
reached its peak of 15,000 stores. 

George Hartford’s A & Ps were 
nothing like the super-markets you 
see today. Hartford allowed his cus- 
tomers to have charge accounts and 
pay once a month, he delivered to their 
homes, and—what’s more—he rolled a 
grocery store right up to their homes! 
His horse-drawn A & P wagons, painted 
the same lively colors as his store 
fronts, were grocery stores on wheels. 
A wagon would pull up in front of a 
house, the housewife would come out, 
make her selection from the well- 
stacked shelves in the wagon, the 
driver-clerk would put it all in her 
basket and carry it to the door! _ 

The before George Hartford 
died he gave his son, John, permission 


veal 


sa 


to experiment with a strictly “cash 
and carry” store. No charge accounts, 
no delivery. With these expenses elim- 
inated, the A & P was able to sell for 
less. 

Meanwhile other chains of grocery 
stores sprouted and prospered. In 1916, 
a man named Clarence Saunders 
started the system with which you are 
familiar—self-service. You just help 
yourself and pay as you leave. Saunders’ 
stores go by the name Piggly Wiggly. 

During your lifetime, the self-service 
super-market has blossomed into a 
veritable “general store.” In your grand- 
father’s time “gentral store” meant a 
store that sold everything from evapo- 
rated milk to harness for your grand- 
father’s horse. Today's super-markets 
are veering that way, except they are 
selling automobile parts instead of har- 
ness. Super-markets are becoming more 
“super” every time you turn around. 
Cosmetics, drugs, books, magazines, 
hardware, housewares, wearing apparel, 
auto supplies, toys, and school supplies 
are among the non-edible things now 
being sold in super-markets. 

That’s not all some of the super- 
markets will provide for you under one 
roof. They will do your laundry, re- 
pair your watch or fountain pen, cash 
your pay check, do up your hair in a 
permanent, watch your baby while you 





Photo by Sozio for Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is experimenting with food and drink machines 
in some of its coaches. Food includes sandwiches, ice cream, pie, cake. 


shop, manicure your finger-nails, mail 
your letter, lend you (as well as sell 
you) books. 

Some have television lounges where 
you can relax in a big, leather chair 
and rest your weary feet. While there, 
you can put a nickel in the slot and 
push a button for your choice of a soft 
drink, hot or cold coffee, cocoa, or 
plain milk. 

Since World War II there has been 
a big shift of U.S. urban populations 
to the suburbs, and a corresponding 
boom in super-markets. There are now 
about 15,000 super-markets in Amer- 
ica. In 1950, the super-markets sold 
$11 billion of the $31 billion worth of 
food retailed annually in the U.S. 

The trend is toward fewer but bigger 
markets. The A & P, a 15,000-store 
chain in 1930, has cut back to about 
4,500 stores. Nearly half are super- 
markets. A & P sales surpass $3 billion 
a year. Next biggest national food 
chains are Safeway, Kroger, American, 
First National, National Tea, Food Fair, 
Jewel Tea, Colonial and Grand Union. 

Many lines of business have taken 
up self-service because the public likes 
it. There are 800 self-service gas-and- 
oil stations in the U.S., mostly in the 
west, where motorists fill their own 
gasoline tanks and pay girl collectors 
who scoot around on roller skates. 


“Silent Salesman” 


Indications are that if anyone ever 
goes the designers of super-markets 
one better, it will be the makers of 
vending machines. These “silent sales- 
men” were once occupied wholly with 
dispensing peanuts and chewing gum 
in one-penny slot machines. But this 
year, an estimated $1% billion worth 
of edibles, smokables and other goods 
will be bought from more than 3,000,- 
000 machines stationed in nooks and 
corners all over the United States. 

The number of vending machines in 
use has more than doubled since 1946. 
They now dispense hot and cold drinks, 
sandwiches, pastry, candy, shoe shines, 
ice cream, handkerchiefs, hosiery, in- 
surance policies, railroad tickets, per- 
fume, drugs, newspapers, books, and 
magazines. Many will return your 
change if you have to insert a bigger 
coin than the purchase calls for. 

Vending-machine makers promise to 
come out soon with a creation that 
will serve a complete hot meal. They 
are also about to introduce a super 
machine that dispenses 25 different 
items, ranging in size from a candy 
bar to a large box of breakfast food. 
It will undoubtedly show up soon. 
That will be the day when a shopper 
starts for the super-market and never 
gets there—because he will have bought 
everything he needs from vending ma- 
chines along the way. 





LIFE OF A 
SALESMAN 


Success in selling depends on knowing the 


product and giving maximum 


service to your customers 


F THE 62,500,000 persons gainfully 

employed in the United States, ap- 
proximately 3,700,000 are classified by 
the U. S. Bureau of Census as “sales 
workers,” otherwise known as salesmen. 
About 2,300,000 are men, and about 
1,400,000 are women. For the purpose 
of this article, we'll call them all sales- 
men. 

They range in ability and income all 
the way from the sales clerk earning 
$30 a week in the five and dime store 
to the sales manager or sales engineer 
of the company that owns a nation- 
wide string of dime stores and earns as 
much in one hour as the clerk does in 
one week. * 

High; on the ladder of sales ability 
you find the salesman who knows “what's 
behind” the product he is selling as well 
as “what’s in front” of it. In other words, 
he knows every detail in the manufac- 
ture of the product plus the proper way 
to use it. This is particularly true of 
salesmen who work directly for the 
manufacturer and call on wholesalers 
and department store buyers. Such 
salesmen go through a training course 
in the factory, actually working on the 
product, so that they know it inside and 
out and can answer every possible ques- 
tion a prospective customer might ask. 

Let’s examine this salesman a little 
further. His success, as it is with all 
salesmen, is measured by his sales 
volume. He reaches aud maintains high 
volume not only because he knows his 
product, and how to use it, is a good 
talker, and a sociable fellow. There is 
more to it than that. He succeeds be- 
cause of his genuine and continuing 
interest in and service to his customer. 
He makes sure that the customer got 
what he ordered when he expected it 
and that it arrived in good condition. 
If there was an error or delay in ship- 
ping, the salesman will explain the sit- 
uation to the customer and make doubly 


Photo by William Atteridge 


When Natalie (right) applied for a job at Gimbels, she 
received application form from receptionist Florence Fagan. 


sure that it doesn’t happen on the next 
order. His customers feel that they can 
call on him for special service in emer- 
gencies, such as if they need something 
immediately and cannot wait for regular 
delivery. He will deliver the goods him- 
self, in his own car, if that is prac- 
ticable. If not, he will do everything in 
his power to see that the customer gets 
the service he requires. 

The customer doesn’t forget these 
special attentions. Just as he will always 
return to the doctor he trusts, he will 
continue to give his business to the 
salesman he trusts. 


Sellirg in a Department Store 


Many young people start careers in 
selling by getting a sales job in a de- 
partment store. Natalie Stip (photo 
above) is one of them. She sells linens 
in Gimbels New York store. She is an 
ex-dime store clerk who, for a girl of 
18, has had a lot of exeprience in retail 
store work. 

Gimbels hired Natalie at $33 a week 
last November and assigned her to the 
toy department. After Christmas, Natalie 
was moved to the linen department at 
$36 a week, plus commissions. 

Natalie works a 40-hour week with 
Wednesdays off. After she has been at 
Gimbels a year, she will receive an 
annual two-week vacation with pay. 


Selling Yourself 


What kind of a person does Gimbels 
—and other stores—look for when they 
are hiring young people? What are 
some tips to help you find a part-time 
or full-time job in salesmanship? Here 
are some from John Dom, Gimbels em- 
ployment manager: 

Know what you want to do. Think 
about the type of work you want before 


applying for a job. Do you want to be 
a salesman? An office worker? A clerk 
in the shipping department? Make up 
your mind because a big department 
store has dozens of different kinds of 
jobs. The store wants to place you 
where you will be happy and get ahead 
most rapidly. 

Dress carefully for your interview. 
Look neat and businesslike. Avoid 
heavy make-up and a lot of costume 
jewelry. If you're looking for a sales 
job, dress as if you were ready to go to 
work, 

Have a good attitude. Are you eager 
to work? Show it, without being boast- 
ful or too talkative. 

Get along well with people. You have 
to be especially even-tempered and 
pleasant to succeed in sales work. If you 
rattle easily, avoid department store 
sales work. You must be the calm one 
when a dozen as more customers are 
clamoring for your attention. 

Develop good speech. This means two 
things: (1) The use of good English 
free of slang expressions; (2) A pleas- 
ant voice, not too loud and not too soft; 
not too slow and not too fast—so that 
the customer can follow every word you 
say. Avoid waving your hands and arms 
while speaking. 

Finish high school. “We prefer our 
beginners to be 18 years old and high 
school graduates,” Mr. Dom said. “No 
previous sales experience is necessary. 
If you are intelligent and interested, 
Gimbels can train you. Sales people 
may be promoted to assistant buyers, 
buyers, supervisors, floor managers, mer- 
chandise managers. Our assistant buyer 
in the cosmetics department came as a 
temporary sales girl for the Christmas 
rush just four years ago.” 





GOING STEADY... 
Thanks to. 2Q000 Specialists 


We're talking about the 20,000 Sinclair men and 
women who keep your car going steady. Your 
requirements, and the needs of American industries, 
farms and homes, keep these petroleum experts 
hopping in a wide variety of jobs. 


First of those who help to satisfy America’s 


2 EY See 


Sincloir seismogroph crew sets off a charge in the search for oil. 
Resulting shock waves map out subterranean rock formations. 


well-nigh insatiable thirst for gasoline and 
other petroleum products are the field men 
who find and produce crude oil. Sinclair is 
currently backing their efforts with a 
multi-million dollar program to increase 
its crude oil production and to accumulate 
sufficient reserves for future requirements. 
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Producing wells near Bairoil, Wyo. Sinclair is 
one of the state's largest producers of crude oil. 





Once the crude is brought to the surface, 

it is transported to Sinclair's seven modern domestic 
refineries where it is manufactured into more 

than 1800 different products. 


In the transportation of its crude oil and petroleum 

peoducts me pipe-tiner —— $Psieect figure Sinclair Pipe Line, one of the World's Longest, arches from 
in the Sinclair picture for he works on one of Texas to the Great Lokes, then to the Atlantic Seaboord. 
the longest company-owned pipe line systems in 

the world — nearly 14,000 miles of lines. At the 

pipe line’s end local distributors deliver the products, 

as needed, to various customers including the 

independent Sinclair Dealer. 


Behind it all are the men and women of Sinclair 

Research. Their task? — to develop new and 

improved petroleum products. Typical of their 

handiwork is the famous Sinclair rust inhibitor, 

RD-119®—the revolutionary chemical whose 

regular use stops rust and corrosion in pipe lines, Administration Building of Sinclelr Research Leboretéries, Inc. 


S at Harvey, Ill. Multi-million dollar facilities include 9 buildings 
tankers, tank cars and your automobile. on 38-acre site. 
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The work of these research scientists, and the work } ¥. 


of all 20,000 Sinclair employees, is never done and 

never will be — not while there’s a diesel locomotive ! 
rolling somewhere . . . a plane in the sky... “wasmine cwemreation 
a home to be heated! . . . industrial machinery to be 

lubricated or a high school guy to take:a high 

school ga! out riding. 
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Typical Sinclair Dealer station — last stop on the jour- 
ney of aviomotive products from well to consumer. 





One of Sinclair's seven di g cataly- 
tic-cracking unit in rear — storage tanks in foreground. 
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Percent of total free world production in 1950 


The U.S. and the rest of free world depend on each other for vital raw materials 
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U. S. depends on other countries 
for these vital raw materials 
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1. READ THE GRAPH 
From information in the graph, fill in each blank with 
the name of a raw material of which: 


1. All U. S. supplies must be imported. ___________.. 
2. The U. S. uses over half of the free world’s produc- 


“: 





tion. - 
. The U. S. produces less than a tenth of the free 


world’s production. 
4. The U. S. produces more than it uses. _— 


5. U. S. produces most of free world’s supply. 





ll. A LOOK AT WORLD TRADE 
Write T or F in the blank space if the statement is 
true or false. Write O if it is an opinion. 
. The U. S. is the world’s leading trading nation. 
2.*The U. S. sells more raw materials than manufac- 
tured goods to other nations. 
3. The U. S. has reduced tariffs too far. 
. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements program aims 
at reducing tariffs and increasing trade. 
. The U. S. should stop subsidizing the merchant 
marine. 


ill, MIRACLE OF DISTRIBUTION 

Fill in the blank with the correct word. 

1. The difference between what the farmer gets for 
his wheat, and what you pay for the loaf of bread made 


from the wheat, is the cost of 
2. One of the items of expense which makes your - loaf 
of bread cost more than the price of the wheat from 





which it was made is 





8. A tax on imports is called a 





Office of Defense Mobilization 


4. The place where a freight ship comes to load and 





unload goods is called a 
5. GATT means General Agreement on 





IV. PUT YOUR THINKING CAP ON 

Do you think the title, “America’s Life Line” on page 
16, is an accurate description of our system of distribu- 
tion? Why or why not? (Answer on separate piece of 
paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this page for a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: 6 points for each item in Question |, 7 for each 
item in Questions I! and Ill. Total, 100. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced here appear in articles in this issue. 





import, export (p. 12)—Goods flowing into a country are im- 
ports, those moving out are exports. Noun (also verb). 

specialization (p. 12)—(spésh al 1 za shiin)—Working at some 
particular activity in preference to all others. Noun. 

“arsenal of democracy” (p. 13)—A phrase used in World War 
II, meaning that the U. S. was the chief source of weapons to 
defend democratic countries against the Nazi and Fascist nations. 

stockpile of strategic materials (p. 13)—A collection of mate- 
rials (necessary for defense production) being assembled by the 
Government to avoid scarcities in case of war. 

machine tools (p. 13)—Power-driven machines for shaping 
materials. Noun. 

vegetable oils (p. 13)—Natural oils of vegetable products, such 
as cottonseed and coconut oils. 

guilder (p. 14)—gil dér. A Dutch coin. 

tariff (p. 14)—A tax on goods moving in trade (usually, a tax 
on imports ). 

reciprocal (p. 14)—Mutual; providing something in return. 
When we lower a tariff under a Reciprocal Trade Agreement, we 
act in return for a similar move by another country. Adjective. 

merchant ship (p. 15)—Freight-hauling ship. 

abrasive (p. 33)—Used for scraping or polishing. Adjective. 





GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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Teen-age Tycoons 


boys and girls are running busi- 

nesses of their own? 

Here’s the story of one of these 
teen-age business firms. 

It was founded in. December, 
1950. Fourteen teen-agers (including 
three girls) met in Elizabeth, N. J. 
They were students of five local high 
schools—St. Patrick’s, Cranford, Edi- 
son, Jefferson, and Regional. Three 
adults (executives of the Phelps 
Dodge Copper Company) were 
there to give advice. 

The first problem was: 
produce' op” 

“How about an outdoor drinking- 
glass stand,” said one teen-ager, “the 
kind made of metal, with a holder at 
the top for the glass, and a long 
spike at the bottom to stick into the 
ground? People would buy them to 
use while relaxing on the lawn in 
summer-time. 

“That's it!” 


D YOU know that 25,000 teen-age 


“What to 


the other teen-agers 


“NOW, LISTEN to me. 


agreed. Then they picked a name 
for their firm—Copper Art Products 
Company. They elected company 
officers. They set the officers’ salaries 
(20 cents an hour), the workers’ 
wages (15 cents an hour), and the 
sales commissions (five per cent of 
selling. price). The product was 
priced at $4 per set of four stands. 

To get funds to start production, 
the teen-agers issued 120 shares of 
stock in their company, at 50 cents a 
share. Company members bought 
shares themselves. They sold the rest 
to families, neighbors, fellow stu- 
dents, and businessmen. 

From Phelps Dodge, the teen-age 
company rented production machin- 
ery and bought supplies of raw ma- 
terials (copper-covered steel scrap). 
Once a week, members met for an 
evening to operate their “assembly- 
line.” They wrestled with tough 
business problems, such as: 

EXPENSES-—The company found 


. Members of Copper Art Company argue over whether to 
lower their product price. From left: Conrad Schaeffer, 16; Carol Alexander, 16;” 


Roy Sanford, 16; Robert Roller, 17; Bernie Segebade, 16; and Ann Kunz, 17. 


that $60 wasn't enough to cover op- 
erating costs. So members had to 
sell another 120 shares of stock. 

PRODUCTION — Some of the 
teen-age workers complained at be- 
ing assigned to the laborious polish- 
ing and cleaning jobs. The company 
solved this by ruling that each mem- 
ber work for a time at every job. 

SALES — Customers demanded 
price reductions on big orders. After 
earnest discussion (see photo), the 
company agreed. Soon after, Sears 
Roebuck and other big stores 
snapped up large lots. 

At last, in May, 1951, the company 
hung up a “Sold Out” sign. After 


all expenses (including wages, sal- 
aries, commissions, and a bonus to 
the workers) were paid, profits 
totalled $59.50. The 74 stockholders 
received that sum as a dividend after 
their stock investment had been re- 
paid. A 50 per cent profit! 


Junior Achievers 


The Copper Art Products Com- 
pany is a JA (Junior Achievement) 
company. The Junior Achievement 
program is sponsored by many prom- 
inent U. S. business firms. Its goal is 
to show American youth what makes 
the business world “tick.” JA does 
this by giving teen-agers a chance to 
“go into business” themselves. 

Each JA company is “adopted” by 
an adult business firm. Junior 
Achievers make everything from 
candy to costume jewelry, publish 
newspapers, run repair-shops, and 
model agencies. About 2,000 JA 
companies are formed each year. At 
the end of the school year they go 
out of business. 

When a JA “graduate” applies for 
a job, he can say to employers: “I 
was in business once myself.” 


For information on how to be a Junior 
Achiever, write Junior Achievement, 345 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





ST. PAUL “HOT RODS” 


A teen-age JA company in St. Paul, 
Minn., produces abrasive dish cloths 
called Terry Toilers. This company uses 
a system of titles to boost sales. As a 
starter, each member is labeled a dead- 
beat. When he sells 12 Terry Toilers, hé 
becomes a chickenfeeder. At the 20- 
sale mark, he is elevated to bottleneck; 
at 32, to two-gunner; and at 42, to 
smooth jockey. Next highest ranks are 
gold digger and flaming arrow. Finally, 
comes the supreme distinction—the title 
of hot rod! (At last reports, sales of 
Terry Toilers were booming.) 
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TWINS OF THE MAJORS 


BOTH MADE BY SPALDING 


In the Company 
%& of the Great 


Joe DiMaggio — like all the great 

figures of baseball -- will live forever 

in the memories of sports fans. 

These immortals have added color 

to our national game — and 

greatness to Major League play. 

The Twins of the Majors have always been 
in the company of the great. For 76 years 
the Spalding has been the only official ball 
of the National League. And its twin, 

the Spalding-made Reach, has been so honored 
in the American League for 51 years. 
Those teams that aspire to greatness play 
the game’s best-known base balls — 

the Spalding or the Reach. 


Ask to see the Joe DiMaggio 
gloves and base ball. 


LOING 


S THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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Q. My friend 
and I would like 
to ask you to settle 
a disagreement. He 
says that it makes 
a lot of difference 
to a girl how a boy 
asks her for a date. 
I think that a girl 
either wants to 
date a boy or she 

Guy Hens doesn’t and that 


asking for a date is a mere formality. 
What do you think? 


A. Call off the duel—I think you're 
both right! Asking for a date is a “mere 
formality” in one sense. But it does 
make a lot of difference to a girl how 
a boy asks for a date. No matter how 
much a girl may want to date a certain 
boy, she still dislikes it when he: 

. asks for a date too far ahead of 
time. One month is far enough ahead 
of time to ask for a date for a formal 
dance; a week, for an ordinary date. 
Boys who ask girls six or eight weeks 
ahead put the girl on the spot. If she 
says, “Sorry, I have a date,” he knows 
she’s not telling the truth; and even if 
she says, “Well—all right,” she may feel 
resentful because the boy “high-pres- 
sured” her! 

. . . asks for a date at the last minute. 
A girl doesn’t like to say yes at the last 
minute, because it looks as if the boy’s 
either taking her for granted or couldn't 
get a date with anyone else. 

. asks for a date but never men- 
tions it again. A girl can lose her sense 


| of humor wondering whether a boy 


really meant to invite her out and 
whether he’s forgotten it or changed his 


| mind! 


. . asks for a date but doesn’t sug- 


| gest a plan for the date. “What are you 
| doing on Saturday night?” he asks. 
| Then when she says, “Nothing,” he re- 
| plies, “Thought I'd bring my stamp 
| collection over for you to look at.” 
| “Trapped,” she groans to herself, and 





they both spend an unhappy evening! 
In this case, the boy should have sug- 
gested some specific activity. 

. . asks for a date but apologizes for 
the whole idea. “I don’t suppose you'd 
like to go to the movies?” he begins. 
Then he adds, “The movie isn’t very 
good.” Why doesn’t he say that he'd 
like to see her anyway and offer her a 
choice of a bad movie or bowling? After 
all, if he thinks she won't enjoy the 
movie, why should she risk it? 





Job or Jaunt? 


Paul worked in Staver’s Stationery 
Store Saturdays and three afternoons 
a week, after school. One Saturday 
noon, Paul's friend, Alan, came into the 
store and waited around until he had 
a minute alone with Paul. “Knock off 
for the rest of the day, Paul,” he 
begged excitedly. “Dad said he'd drive 
us to Freeport for the opening round 
of the state basketball tournament!” 

“Gee!” Paul said enthusiastically — 
then shook his head. “Of course I can’t 
just walk out,” he grumbled. 

“Take a look around,” Alan sug- 
gested. “No customers. You can tell Mr. 
Staver that you have a headache—then 
he won't dock your pay. He. doesn’t 
own your life, does he? You don’t plan 
to take over his business, do you? You 
aren't getting paid as much as the 
‘regular’ employees, are you? You're 
only young once. I'll wait for you out- 
side!” 

oO oc o 


1. If you were Paul, would you 
develop a “headache” and go with 
Alan? Or would you stay on the job? 
Would your decision depend on 
whether or not you were trying to get 
a “promotion” or a permanent job with 
Mr. Staver? On whether or not there 


were many customers in the store that 


day? Would you tell the truth and 
ask for time off—without pay? 

2. Is a person with a poor job atti- 
tude on a part-time job likely to change 
his’ ways when he gets a steady job? 
Would a reference from a part-time 
employer be likely to influence your 
chances of getting a full-time job in the 
future? Does it make any difference if 
your employer is your father, a neigh- 
bor, or a business man? 

3. What obligations does a student 
owe to his employer once he agrees to 
take a job? Before accepting a part- 
time job, should a student consider the 
effect that working may possibly have 
on his health, school grades, and social 
activities? What are some good reasons 
—other than financial—-why a student 
should consider taking a part-time job? 

4. Is it. less necessary to be a con- 
scientious worker if you're receiving a 
small salary—or no salary? If a person 
tries to “cheat” his employer out of 
time and work, does he show spirit and 
courage? Or does he merely show that 
he has a poor job attitude—that he’s 
personally irresponsible? Is being 
“young” a good excuse for neglecting 
a responsibility you’ye assumed? 














Half-alive Hal missed 
every toss — Won jeers 
not cheers. A total loss! 


His kindly coach advised him thus: 


“Eat honest food for energy plus!” 























NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT’S the way 
Hal found real zip to start each day. 


a BAKED 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Valuable Wall Chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat 


BY NABISCO - 


in America’s economy and 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York, Dept. $-252. 





“Hurray for Hal!” 
his pals all roar 
Now that the lad has 

learned the score! 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


and in the family diet are available. Write to National Biscuit 























America’s , 
largest selling 


cheese ra 


Sunshine Biscuits, a 








HOME RUN KING 


Always— 
GGER’S CHOICE! 


Season after season genuine auto- 
graphed Louisville Slugger bats 
remain the choice of the cham- 
pions in every League. Take your 
cue from them and insist on a 
Louisville Slugger bat when 
you're ready to buy! , 


FREE AT YOUR DEALER'S 
for send Sc im 
Hillerich & Bradsby, 
S-32, Louisville a 
Print mame an 
plainly. Softball rule books 
also available 10¢ per copy. 


Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 


L FoR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL J 














Buy U.S. Defense Stamps 


Forget-Me- 
Nots 


OW the dribble-and-hook season has 
flown! Except for a couple of tourna- 
ments, it’s practically over. And here I 
am stuck with a “basket” of unfinished 
business. 

Back in November, I picked a dozen 
stars to write about. Somehow, though, 
I got around to only four—Bill Mlkvy, 
Clyde Lovellette, Mark Workman, and 
Don Meineke. 

That’s certainly a nice selection, and 
I don’t have to apologize for it. But I 
wouldn't like to write off the season 
without paying tribute to several others 
equally deserving of mention. 

1. Dick Groat, Duke. A mere 6-footer, 
“Groat the Great” is a dazzling faker, 
driver, and shooter. He led the nation’s 
scorers in 1950-51 with a _ record- 
smashing 831 points, and might do it 
again this season. 

He’s averaged about 25 points a 





game for two straight years, and is All- 
| American in t®o sports—basketball and 
| baseball. A great shortstop, he led Duke 
|to the college baseball crown last sea- 
son. Both the Giants and the Pirates are 
| on his trail. 

2. Larry Hennessey, Villanova. This 
| trim, 6-foot-3 set-shot ace stepped into 
| the great Paul Arizin’s shoes at Villanova 
|and, believe it or not, is filling them 
| beautifully. In 1950-51, Larry set a 
| scoring record for sophomores by dunk- 

ing 703 points. This year he’s slightly 
| off that pace but still averaging better 
| than 20 points a game. He stands a fine 
|chance of breaking the major-college 
| career scoring record by the time he 
| graduates. 
| 3. Chuck Darling, Iowa. The giant 
| Hawkeye made a joke of the Big Ten 
| scoring race this season, finishing a mile 
ahead of everyone. Coming into the 
final week of the season, Chuck boasted 
jan average of 25.5 points per game— 
| just a shade under the country’s leader 
| (Lovellette). Because of Chuck Darling, 
Illinois—expected to waltz into the Big 
Ten title—was battling Iowa for its life 
as I wrote this. 

4. Johnny O’Brien, Seattle. Though 
only 5-foot-9, this speedy, shifty bundle 
of T.N.T. became the first college 





Dick “The Great’ Groat, Duke’s fabulous 
basketball and baseball All-American. 





player in history to ring up more than 
1,000 points in a single season. He 
made the headlines last month by scor- 
ing 43 points against the famed Harlem 
Globetrotters. Like Groat, he’s also a 
great baseball player and . . . well, he’s 
so sensational I'll have to write a full 
story about him. 

5. Cliff Hagen, Kentucky. Back in 
my December 6, 1950 column, I wrote: 
“Here’s a hot tip—watch out for Cliff 
Hagen! Cliff won't be eligible until Feb- 
ruary, but once he goes into action, he'll 
shoot, run, pass, and rebound his way 
to All-American honors.” 

This was before Hagen ever played 
in a varsity game. Well, he did go into 
action that February, and became a 
starter on Kentucky’s championship 
team. But he didn’t make All-American. 
With 7-foot Bill Spivey at center, Cliff 
had to play on the outside—where he 
couldn’t show to best advantage. 

When Spivey dropped out this sea- 
son, Hagen moved into the pivot posi- 
tion and promptly lived up to every- 
thing I predicted for him. He started 
hitting over 20 points a game and re- 
bounding like crazy. In short, he pre- 
vented my prediction from falling off a 
Cliff. 

6. Wally Dukes, Seton Hall. In that 
same column mentioned above, I also 
wrote: “The big gun to watch (on Seton 
Hall’s team) is Walter Dukes, and what 
a man he is! Though 6-foot-11, he’s the 
fastest man on the team.” 

Both Seton Halt and Dukes’ didn’t 
come through as expected last season. 
But I was just a year ahead of myself. 
It took those fine Pirate sophs a year to 
jell. They made the grade this season. 
And my feeling is that Dukes will go 
on to become one of the real greats 
of the game. He’s terrifically fast, agile, 
aggressive, and springy. With a little 
more work on his shooting, he'll become 
unstoppable. 

—HERMAN A. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Se SRY WHAT 
YOU PLEASE 
ea 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Everyone has been writing about 
Gay Head and other columns in World 
Week, but no one has ever mentioned 
“Say What You Please.” If it weren't 
for this column, letters would never be 
printed. I think it deserves more space. 

Deborah Gordon 
P. S. 109 
Queens Village, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Feb. 6 issue of World Week, 
“Indonesia” was spelled “Inonesia.” 

I would also like to make a comment 
on the Movie Check List. Some of the 
movies on this list have been there since 
September. I wish that it were more 
up-to-date. 

Helen Mansar 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) H. S. 

(“Indonesia” is of course the correct 
spelling; this was a typographiéal error 
that slipped by us. In regard to our 
Movie Check List, we do try to keep it 
up-to-date, and we believe that you'll 
find that some of the films listed on it 
have not yet come to Poughkeepsie. 
Our reason for continuing to include 
less recent movies is that many of our 
readers live in areas where films arrive 
late,—Editor.) 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to congratulate you on 
your excellent “Pro and Con” articles 
and also on your “Career Club” features. 
It is interesting to read about the many 
fields of work a student can tonsider. I 
hope that sometime soon you will fea- 
ture an article on dramatics as a career. 

Richard A. DesRoches 
Amesbury (Mass.) H. S. 

(Since dramatics is a field that is like- 
ly to be interesting to a small minority 
of readers, we do not plan to run a “Ca- 
reer Club” feature on this topic. Our 
“Career Club” editor will discuss radio 
and television acting in the March 26 
Practical English, however. Your libra- 
rian can probably supply you with a 
copy of this issue if you are interested. 
—Editor.) 


Dear Editor: 

In your Feb. 13 issue, I noticed that 
all the comments on Gay Head were 
from girls, so now I'd like to put in my 
comment. I think the questions an- 
swered by Gay Head could easily be 
answered by teen-agers’ parents. So I 
agree that the column is silly. 

Knox Shields 
Charleston H. S. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Dear Editor: 

We disagree with the students from 
Agricola, Miss., who wrote that they do 
not like Gay Head. We like Gay Head 
very much, and her column helps us 
with our manners. So please keep her in! 


Jane Stuckey, Virginia Armstrong, 
Imogene Mason, Janet Williams, 
Marilyn Sloan, Laura Witherspoon, 
Diane Throne 

Patoka (Ind.) H. S&S. 








come through regularly. 


Shirley Baxter’s 


Last year Shirley Baxter was a high school senior. 
Today she is one of thousands of girls who have 
chosen careers with the Bell Telephone Company. 
She didn’t need experience to get her job, and she 
earned full pay even while she learned. She loves 
her work and knows there are many chances to 
advance. Starting salaries are good, and increases 


Why not consider a career with the telephone 
company when you're thinking about tomorrow? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


*The new telephone company film, "A Thought for Tomorrow,” is 
being shown in mony high schools this year. Seen if yet? 
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’ ; Islands, Covnems, Tonge, Gilbert Ellice, Pitcairns 


CHICAGO ‘ 


= 
ARTs 7" 


SENIORS imesico's nour Beau- 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


sensational eommission. 

Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write today for free samole kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 





STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magetines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp deolers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stamps hes a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. 1f you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
coreful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
wactices. Any reader who considers that he has 
Cees deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged te 
appeal to the di 

zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


$22.50 CATALOS, vE 
se SOL UTED FREE 


Raymax pian offers col 
ortut collection tatalgauine ~ 
2 plus Seott's 











$2: 

tional ‘stamp Album a. wany 

other big jremiums, with ap- \oat 

provals. Write teday. 3¢ postage Spayeax 


RAYMAX, 70AA Nassav St., New York 38, N. ¥. 


900 STAMPS cx’, 10% 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25e! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 








MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75. New York 


GET THIS! AIRMAIL BOOK > 


plus over 100 Airmail Stamps—only 15¢. Thrilling Stories, 
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Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Special NATO Issue 


On April 4 the U. S. Post Office De- 
| partment will issue a 3-cent stamp in 
purple to commemorate the third anni- 
versary of the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty at Washington, D. C. 

NATO was set up to protect its mem- 
bers against attack by any aggressor. 
The member countries promised that if 
one of them is attacked, the others will 
come to its aid. The original 12 nations 
which made up NATO were Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the 
U. S. This year Greece and Turkey have 
joined the organization, bringing the 
number of member nations to 14. 

The central design of the new stamp 
shows a torch, the symbol of freedom 
and peace. This torch is held aloft by 
human hands, which represent the 
strength and cooperation of the united 
NATO nations. A portion of the world 
serves as a supporting base for the arms 
and the torch. 

One unusual feature of this stamp is 
its smallness. It is the size of the or- 
dinary Presidential issues. This is the 
first special issue since the 1946 Vet- 
erans of World War II stamp to be 
this size. Since the stamp is of ordinary 
size, it will be used for a while instead 
of the Presidential series. 

For first-day covers of the stamp, 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Washington 13, D. C. You 
may ask for as many as 10 first-day 
covers. Be sure to send a money order 
or postal note to cover the cost of each 
first-day cover you want. On the outside 
envelope addressed to the Postmaster, 
write the words, “First-Day Cover.” 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


PEACE -STRENGTH*FREEDOM 
NATO stamp will be issued April 4. 





Simple 

A young husband who had agreed to 
buy a vacuum cleaner for his wife was 
disturbed when he found she had or- 
dered the de luxe model instead of the 
standard model. 

“But dear,” his wife explained, 
won't cost any more! All we have to do 


is pay a little longer.” 
Home Folks 


Begorra! 


Dudley Field Malone, who played 
the part of Winston Churchill in Mission 
to Moscow some years ago, was subject 
to a great amount of ribbing as a result 
of his appearance in that role. 

“You seemed to get such a kick out 
of the part,” remarked a friend. “Was 
it because for the moment you thought 
you were actually Churchill?” 

“No, it wasn’t that,” explained Ma- 
lone. “What tickled me was that I was 
the first Irishman who was ever Prime 
Minister of England.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


His Master's Voice 
Joe: “Is your dog trained?” 
Moe: “Well, when I tell him not to 


sit up—he doesn’t sit up.” 
Coed 


More Than a Mouthfull 
Preparing to baptize a tiny infant, 
the officiating minister turned to the 
child’s mother and said: “His name, 
please?” 
“Percival Archibald Geoffrey Smith- 
son,” the proud mother replied. 
The minister turned to his assistant 


and said, “A little more water, please.” 
Home Folks 
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How Does it Sound? 


The ten most dramatic sounds in 
films, according to recording engineers 
at Warner Brothers studios, are: a 
baby’s first cry, the warning blast of 
a siren, the thunder of breakers on a 
rocky shore, the roar and crackle of a 
forest fire, the sound of a foghorn, the 
slow dripping of water, the galloping 
of horses, a distant train whistle, howl- 
ing of a dog, and the Wedding March! 


Fred Ottinger in Coronet 


Day and Night 
“I don’t understand the difference be- 
tween direct and indirect taxes,” a 
puzzled wife told her husband. 
“It’s about the same thing,” he ex- 
plained briefly, “as your asking me for 
money and then going through my 


pockets at night when I’m asleep.” 
Gas Flame 


Howdy, Bosses! 


A mild little man walked into the 
local internal-revenue office, sat down, 
and beamed on everyone in sight. 

“What can we do for you?” asked 
the collector. 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied the 
little man. “I just wanted to meet the 


people I’m working for.” 
Cape Argus 


Not Much Help 


It was their first date, and as they 
stood at her door saying good night, 
the sailor asked; “What would you do 
if I were to try to kiss you?” 

“I'd call my brother,” the girl said 
virtuously. 

“How old is he?” 

“Three,” she whispered. 
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Once Is Enough 
“And now, Jimmy,” asked the teacher, 
“why is it that lightning never strikes 
in the same place?” 
“Because,” said Jimmy, “after it 
strikes once, the same place isn’t there 


any more.” 
Home Folks 


In ao Hurry 


Two birds were watching jet planes 
whiz by. 

“Look at them go!” exclaimed one 
bird. 

“You'd go, too,” cooed the other, “if 


your tail was on fire.” 


Ed Sullivan in N. ¥. Daily News 


Take It Away! 


The supervisor in charge of com- 
plaints at a telephone company received 
the following from a customer whose 
telephone had just been installed, “I 
have much more phone cord than I 
need. As a matter of fact, it gets in 
my way. I wonder if you would mind 
pulling some of it in at your end. I'll 


tell you when to stop.” 
Toronto Daily Star 


Turnabout 


After Shelley Winters had given John 
Garfield four resounding slaps in a 
scene for a picture, John quietly asked: 
“Have you looked at page 121 of the 
script?” 

“No,” replied Shelley. “Why?” 

“Well,” said John, “on page 121 I 
slap you!” 


(American Hebrew 


Shattered Illusions 


I took her to a concert, 

1 took her to a show; 

I took her almost everywhere 

A girl and boy could go. 

I took her to swell dances, 

I took her out to tea; 

When all my dough was gone, I saw 


She had been taking me! 
Canadian High News 


Some Nervel 


If there’s anyone more exasperating 
than the fellow who borrows two bucks 
from you to take your girl to the dance, 
it’s the teacher who borrows your pen- 
cil to mark your paper “Zero.” 


Service 


A Brooklyn laundry not only guar- 
antees not to fade your linens, but if 
they do, they agree to fade the rest of 


the set to match. 
Parade 


You Said It! 


Teacher: “What was the most won- 
derful accomplishment of the Romans?” 

Pookie: “Learning Latin.” 
Canadian High News 


More athletes have worn 
Bike Athletic Supporters 
than any other brand 


America’s top swimming stars say 
“Don’t take part in any sport with- 
out the protection of a supporter!’ 
So do as leading athletes do. Get 
the reliable protection BIKE Ath- 
letic Supporters give you. There's 
a BIKE support for every sport . . . 
at athletic-goods stores every- 
where. Play safe! Wear BIKE! 


COMPANY 
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WALLET SIZE, 
from your graduation portrait 

Lovely pictures of Pn friends, 

classmates, rel 

saaiedliliear ebaraemenet 20 
—at a price that makes it easy to 

give or exchange as many as you 

please. Convenient wallet size — for only 
24" x34". Double-weight portrait 

paper, finest satin finish, for rich, 

long lasting beauty. 

Mall Money-Back Coupon Now For 20 
Friendship Photos from one pose, just 

mail finished graduation picture or postpaid 
glossy print with*a dollar enclosed. 

FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS, 
Box 1-8, Quincy 69, Mass. 
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Thirst knows no season—nor does 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. It’s ’round-the-clock, 


day-in-day-out refreshment. 











Off the Press 


A Handbook for Social Studies Teach- 
ing, by the Association of Teachers 
of the Social Studies in the City of 
New York. Republic Book Co., 115 
E. 53rd St., N. Y. 240 pp., $4.50. 


“We do not want to conquire the 
world we just want peace and freedom 
for everyone and that no one lives in 
feer from someone else. We don’t want 
tlie world to become communistic and 
live under dicktatorship.” This is an 
excerpt from a script prepared by slow 
learners who had ‘studied the Korean 
War. Correction of the spelling and 
punctuation was taken up later. 

It is in this spirit of down-to-earth 
classroom experiences that New York 
City social studies teachers have pre- 
pared a major contribution to the teach- 
ing of the social studies. In chapters on 
teacher planning, the unit organization, 
the core curriculum, the slow learner, 
the superior student, the teaching of 
current affairs, audio-visual materials 
and techniques, and testing, they have 
done much more than state lofty objec- 
tives. Each chapter carries with it ac- 
tual lesson plans of teachers who have 
tried the techniques which are sug- 
gested. 

An unusual feature of the volume, 
used also in an earlier publication of 
the Association a decade ago, is the 
“Notes from a Chairman’s File.” These 
have been largely rewritten and will 
serve as an excellent guide to teachers 
who wish to increase the effectiveness 
of their instruction. Bibliographical aids 
are integrated in each chapter and also 
are annotated in a full-length chapter. 

Preparation of the volume took three 
years, and the effectiveness of its final 
format is in large measure due to the 
editorial efforts of William A. Hamm, 
Assistant Superintendent, High School 
Division, New York City. 


We, the American People, by Mar- 
guerite Ann Stewart. The John Day 
Co., N. Y. 248 pp., $3.50. 


There is a warm sympathy for the 
many minorities who make up our na- 
tion in this useful book. Gathered in a 
single easy-to-read volume, which will 
be welcomed by teachers and secondary 
school students, are chapters on the 
contributions to American life of Scan- 
dinavians, Englishmen, the Irish, Ne- 
groes, Jews, Germans, Italians, and 
Chinese. In each chapter there is an ac- 
count of the historical background 
which gave rise to emigration from the 
old country, the gradual adjustment to 
the New World, and the contribution 
of the group to American life past and 
present. 

There are also chapters which seek 


to analyze our prejudices and suggest 
a partial answer to the problems of 
prejudice. Although the author is en- 
couraged by our progress in combating 
discrimination against minorities, she is 
aware that the road to democracy is 
pitted. Since educatiap offers one wide 
avenue to better human relations, we 
are happy to report that Miss Stewart 
has given us clear directions. 


The Decline of Laissez Faire, 1897- 
1917, by Harold U. Faulkner. Vol. 
VII, The Economic History of the 
United States. Rinehart, N. Y. 433 
pp., $6. 


“Optimism and confidence are nor- 
mal attitudes in a prosperous economy. 
What surprises the student without a 
full knowledge of the background is the 
appearance within a few years of a 
wave of criticism of existing conditions 
and widespread demands for reform.” 
These lines by Professor Faulkner of 
Smith College refer to the two decades 
before our entrance into World War: I. 
They have particular relevance for our 
times, as does this whole study of the 
United States during a period of busi- 
ness expansion accompanied by in- 
creased government regulation. 

Dr. Faulkner is at home in this study, 
for he has explored its social aspects in 
his important The Quest for Social Jus- 


3-T 


tice (Macmillan, 1931). In joining 
other historians and economists in a pro- 
jected nine-volume economic history of 
the United States from colonial times 
to 1941, he has helped to mark clearly 
the path of development during the 
years in which this country emerged 
as a world power. 

After an introductory survey of the 
state of the nation, 1897-1917, Faulkner 
plows more deeply into the rise of 
finance capitalism, “the development of 
economic imperialism,” technological 
advances, business, labor, and agricul- 
tural movements, and the expansion of 
government control. A_ bibliographical 
essay indicates the care with which the 
author has examined the rich materials 
of our economic history. 

Although this book is not light fare, 
the clarity of its organization and the 
deftness with which divergent points of 
view are presented will make it wel- 
come to teachers of American history. 


Invitation to Advertising, by Kenneth 
Grosebeck. Simon and _ Schuster, 
N. Y. 392 pp.,- $3.50. 


A practical book by a prominent ad- 
vertising agency official, on how adver- 
tising works and how to get the most 
out of it. Useful not only to the layman 
wishing to know a little more about 
what makes advertising tick, but to 
students who might be interested in the 
advertising field as a vocation. The 
book ends with 30 examples of current 
advertisements. Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom Use 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary 
social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per 
school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate when 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and school 

















A Survey of Economic Education 


The following passages are taken from 
the conclusions of “A Survey of Economic 
Education,” by C. W. McKee and H. G. 
Moulton, a valuable study published re- 
cently by the Brookings Institution, well- 
known center for economics research. The 
full document, a 64-page pamphlet, is 
available from the Brookings Institution, 
Washington 6, D. C., for 50 cents. 

This special issue of Scholastic Maga- 
zines on Distribution, along with frequent 
articles and features in the regular issues, 
is an example of instructional materials in 
economics geared to the interests and un- 
derstanding of junior and senior high 
school youth, which the Brookings study 
found unfortunately lacking in too much 
teaching in this field.—Editors 


T is clear that the organized educa- 
tional institutions have not ade- 
quately met the educational require- 
ments in this field. Only about 25 per 
cent of college students enroll in eco- 
nomics courses. In the high schools less 
than 5 per cent of those who graduate 
have had a course in economics; and the 
social science texts, which contain a 
smattering of economics — commonly 
written by individuals without training 
in this field—provide very poor substi- 
tutes. This situation in the schools is 
due to a combination of factors: tra- 
ditionalism, crowded curricula, the 
dearth of trained teachers, and the dif_i- 
cult character of the subject matter. . . . 
A primary purpose of economic edu- 
cation should be to help the student 
understand what makes the wheels go 
round and what we have to do to main- 
tain a dynamic economy in which the 
benefits of progress are distributed to 
all classes of people. ... 


Methods 


Our conclusion is that a number of 
requirements are essential if economic 
education is to be effective. 

(1) The material must be presented 
in other than abstract terms. Experience 
has amply demonstrated that economics 
in the form of abstract propositions will 
not interest many people. To illustrate, 
if economic rent is explained as the dif- 
ferential between the return from a 
given piece of land and the return from 
land at the margin of cultivation the 
student reaction will be negative. . . . 

A part, but only a part, of the dif- 
ficulty is in the verbiage employed. 
Even more important is the detached 
method of stating the principles. The 
student commonly does not see why the 
stated principle is supposed to be im- 
portant because the teacher does not 
relate it to anything which touches his 
experience. The purpose of a definition 


must somehow be made clear if it is to 
have interest or meaning to the student. 
Concepts must be related to facts or 
problems, preferably to those with 
which the student thas some familiarity. 
Concrete illustrations are indispens- 
able... . 

(2) Students should be encouraged 
to ask questions and to participate in 
discussion. A mere lecture or written 
text will seldom suffice to clarify the 
subject under consideration. In the na- 
ture of the case the speaker or writer 
cannot anticipate all of the questions 
which may trouble the mind of the stu- 
dent; to attempt to do so would only 
serve to clutter and to complicate the 
presentation. In explaining economic 
concepts or in clarifying issues, there is 
no substitute for question and answer 
and back and forth discussion. 

Numerous devices may be employed 
to make the training offered in eco- 
nomics more concrete and interesting. 
In schools and colleges, occasional talks 
by local businessmen and labor leaders, 
field trips to business firms, and special 
student reports on the operation of local 
companies or on community problems 
are very helpful... . 

Other devices, which may serve both 
to enliven interest and to assist in clari- 
fying thought, include: debates by 
members of the class or group; guided 
panel discussions participated in either 
by members of the class or outsiders; 
role-playing techniques in which stu- 
dents participate in dialogue discus- 
sions; movies to vivify certain types of 
phenomena or data; charts, pictures, 
and exhibits, presented in a variety of 
ways. 


Qualifications of Educators 


Competency on the part of those who 
prepare materials for economic educa- 
tion or who seek to instruct the unin- 
formed, is of vital importance. . . . In 
the schools, individuals who have had 
little if any training in economics are 
often called upon to teach courses in 
the subject. However much they may 
try, such teachers do not possess the 
knowledge requisite to guide class dis- 
cussions along fruitful lines. 

It must be added that professional 
economists are seldom skillful or effec- 
tive writers for mass audiences. There 
is nothing in their professional training 
which equips them to write clearly, 
simply, and engagingly. If one has in 
some degree this happy faculty, it is 
by accident and not by design, Unfor- 
tunately most economists, deliberately 
or unconsciously, write for the edifica- 


tion and approval of their colleagues. 
They develop a jargon, the meaning of 
the phraseology employed being clear 
enough to them but largely unintelligi- 
ble to others. 

What is needed is collaboration be- 
tween professional economists and those 
who are more skilled in the arts of writ- 
ing and teaching. The former can en- 
sure that the factual data used are au- 
thentic, that the analysis is valid, and 
that the conclusions follow from the 
analysis. The specialists in writing and 
teaching can ensure that the subject 
matter will be presented in such a way’ 
as to be both readable and interesting. 
In view of the vast field of opportunity ° 
afforded in the secondary schools, col- 
laboration between experienced high 
school teachers and professional econ- 
omists is of primary importance. . . . 

In the long-run the schools—secon- 
dary and advanced—must assume pri- 
mary responsibility for economic edu- 
cation. To do so effectively, two re- 
quirements must be met. In the first 
place, time for economic instruction 
must be made available in secondary 
schools for such courses. School boards 
and educators must come. to recognize 
that such education is more important 
than many of the frills which in recent 
times have crept into high school cur- 
ricula. Withdut presuming to suggest 
specific curriculum changes, we insist 
that reorganization, involving omissions 
of courses now given, is indispensable 
if economic education worthy of the 
name is to be provided. Moreover, if 
real progress is to be made, economics 
must be a required subject. 

The second necessity is to provide 
more extensive and better training for 
teachers, especially in the secondary 
schools. While this is obviously the 
responsibility of teacher-training insti- 
tutions, such institutions cannot be ex- 
pected to take the problem seriously 
until there is an assured demand for 
the services of teachers thus trained. 
Since a large precentage of these higher 
institutions, like the secondary schools, 
are publicly supported, the opportunity 
is open for state boards of education, 
officials of state teachers colleges, and 
high school authorities to work this 
problem out together. 

We venture to suggest also that if 
teachers are to be adequately trained 
they must be given something beyond 
bock knowledge. Opportunity must be 
provided for them to have direct con- 
tact with economic activities. This may 
be obtained through vacation-time jobs, 
part-time employment, guided visits to 
business establishments, and by partici- 
pation in the discussions of industrial, 
labor, agricultural, and community 
groups. There is an opportunity here 
for industrial and other organizations 
to assist educational institutions in pro- 
viding such supplementary training. 





